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The Wisdom 
of selecting a beverage 
with care as to its purity 
and quality must be ap- 
parent to every one. 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of American Wines— 


Perfection 


If there was a better way 
of making a wine or a 
way of making a better 
wine, we would employ it. 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


— the Standard of American Wines — 


is made the best way and 
is the best wine made. 
It is perfection — pure, 
delicious, wholesome. 


is the choicest, purest 
product of the grape, with- 
out a superior, under any 
label, foreign or domestic. 


Sa, 


“GREAT WESTERN 


“Of the six American 
Champagnes exhibited CHAMPAGNE is the 
at the Paris Exposition banquet wine par excel- 


of 1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was the 
only one that received 
a GOLD MEDAL.” 


lence. It is the favorite 
in the homes where 
the choicest of every- 
thing is demanded.” 


Sole Makers PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. Rheims, N. ¥. 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 


Bunner’s Short. Stories 


SHORT SIXES THE RUNAWAY BROWNS 


They will delight all sorts and conditions of Will bring more than one hearty laugh even 
readers. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. from those unused to smile. —WV., P. @ S. Bulletin. 

Though the creations are de Maupassant’s the style You smile over their delicious absurdities, per- 
is Bunner’s, and we are well acquainted with that haps, but never roar because they are ‘awfully 
quaint humor and originality.—/etrott Free Press. funny.” — Boston Times. 


_ THE SUBURBAN SAGE 


Mr. Bunner in the present volume writes in his most happy mood.— Boston Times. 


Five Volumes in Paper, - $2.50 or separately Per Volume, in Paper, * $0.50 


‘> “ «in Cloth, + 5.00) as follows: “ «in Cloth, 41.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, 
OOS or by mail from the Publishers on receipt of price. Address: PUCK, New York. 
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An Ideal 


Delivered oy freight, ALL 
CHARGES PREPAID, to any 
railroad station in the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


The above handsome CELLARETTE, with lock and 
key, contains twelve full-size bottles of wines and liquors 
especially bottled for and imported by us, as follows: 


2 BOTTLES SCOTCH WHISKEY 
Strathmilil vine s Whiskey 


Absolutely F Pure, Highly 


ahi ™& | ‘The Finest Whiskey ; Selected Stock 


e 
mmW. & A. Gilbey’s Bottling be & A. Gilbey. 
1 BOTTLE INVALID reer 1 BOTTLE COGNAC BRANDY 


Fine Vinta “An Os and Delicious Bi 
A Fine tind ty W.& A. Gilbey Pils Cognac 


ed b 
BOTTLE SHERRY 1 BOTILE “LIQUE 
3 old, Pale an 


Bottled by W. sek. Gilbey The Most Perfect Liqueur 


Remit price, $15, by draft on New York, Post Office, 
Express Order, or Registered Mail, made payable to 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Company, pe». 4 New York 


CELLARETIE ON SALE AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


W.& A. Gilbey 


SPEAKING OF Mr. Morgan’s late cope, Johnny wants to know why if a man 
who steals something on a highway is a highwayman, the man who steals some- 
thing in a church is n't a highchurchman. We give it fp, John. We must refer 
you to Bishop Potter for the answer to so difficult a problem. 


THE VERY BEST! 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 


Ce ang Christnas Double Numbers 


For the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1904 
3 NOW EADY! 


Price 

The London Graphic . $0.50 

Illustrated London News . .50| Gentlewoman .. . . .50 

Pears’ Annual . . . . .35/ Lady’s Pictorial . . . . .50 

Black & White . , . .  .50/| Le Figaro Hlustre, kngiisn tet . 1.00 

Holly Leaves. . . . .50 1 Le Figaro Illustre, Fresh Tet . 1.00 
Art Annual, The Christmas Number of the Art Journal $0.75 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 
ARE THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
They should be ordered without delay, as there will be NO SECOND EDITIONS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


Importers and E: Subscriptions received for 
Newspapers, Periodic and Books. any Poriodiont. for foreign or domestic. 


Nos. 83 & 85 Duane St. (one Door East of Broadway) New York. 


Harper 
Rye 


| “On Every Tongue.” 
For gentlemen who appreciate quality ; Sor thu 
strengthened ; for the careful physician who requires purity ; for every. 
body who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. | 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


AND _ HE WONDERED WHY. 


He.—I wish I could see myself as others see me. 
SHE.— Would n’t that be jolly —one continuous laugh. 


HOTEL SEVILLE 


| New 12-Story Fireproof Hotel 
MADISON AVE. 6 29th ST. av 


IN CENTER OF CROSS-TOWN CARS 
SHOPPING AND PASSING HOTEL 
THEATRE DISTRICT, - CONNECT WITH 
YET LOCATED PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOR LEHIGH VALLEY, 
QUIET AND EASE. ERIE AND DELAWARE, 
GRAND CENTRAL AND WESTERN RP. R. 
DePoT. ST. FERRY. 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


Single Rooms or Suites Furnished or Unfurnished 


Transient Rates from $1.50 per day: _ Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
with Bath $2.00 per day. From $4.50 to $8.00 per day. 
Larger Suites in proportion. 


EDWARD PURCHAS, Mer. 
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The true hovenenis with which to promote 
cheer of Christmas and oil the ticees of friendship. 
Any Dealer Anywhere.—C. 4. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. 


Tip 


Onc of the most though‘ 
ents is barrel 10 doz. 


dos. bottles) of good old 


the good 


208 Broadway 
Send rsc. in stamps for full size sample cake 


Arcadia 


MIXTURE. 


There is only one mixture in 
London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it 
is to be got, for the result would 
certainly be that many foolish 


men would smoke more than 


ever; but I never knew anything 
to compare to it. It is deliciously 
mild yet full of fragrance, and it 
never burns the tongue. If you 
try it once you smoke it ever 
afterwards. It clears the brain 
and soothes the temper. When I 
went away for a holiday any- 
where I took as much of that 
exquisite health-giving mixture 
as I thought would last.me the 
whole time, but I always ran out. 
This is tobacco to live for. 
My Lady Nicotine (p. 17.) 


“ Suppose I Die” 


— 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 
to make provision for their survivors. 
We do more: We assist men in making 
provision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 
booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN oo LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS, 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


Bleecker } New Yous 


_A FREAK 
CHRIST MAS. 


F DWELL you near 
A museum, 
This list of ‘<don’ts”’ 
May help you 
some, 
On Christmas day, 
The freaks to 
please; 
And keep yourself, 
The while, at ease. 
Do not present 
The Armless Man 
With Ma-of-pearl 
And inlaid fan. 
Don’t give the dog- 
Faced boy a chain 
And collar, lest 
You cause him * 
pain. 
The lady fat 
Should not receive 
From you a waist 
With puffed-up 
sleeve. 
The skeleton 
Has feelings, too; 
Don’t give him pads, 
Whate’er you do; 
While she who wears 
Those whiskers 
thick, 
Don’t, don’t give her 
A shaving stick. 
And don’t present 
Th’ Albino girl 
With irons to 
Put hair in curl. 
Don’t offer dwarfs 
A chance to go 
To schools which 
teach 
Folks how to grow. 
And don’t offend 
The giants tall 
By offers of 
A bottle small. 
Don’t give the man 
Who’s ossified 
_A running: suit 
And shoes beside. 
Don’t give the chap 
Who makes a meal 
Of swords, some 
tacks; 

He’d injured feel. 
While if the ‘‘cush- 
ion’s”’ 

Heart you ’d win, 
Just stick him 
With a diamond 
pin. 
Recall these things; 
They ’Il help you 
some, 
If dwell you near 
A Museum. 


HE Christmas din- 
ner of the Japan- 
ese generals in the 
field has been pro- 
vided for. To each 
the Mikado has sent 
an 18-pound rice 
pudding. 


Chicago billionaire, 
one of the. well- 
known ‘‘Hamms 
what am,” has com- 
missioned Santa 
Claus to bring his 
favorite daughter, 


Miss Penelope 
Hamm, an_Italian 
count, 


— 


S. C. Hamm, the 


The distinctive and 
conspicuous honor 
of the 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


at the St. Louis 
Exposition has 
been awarded to 


. 


For the highest order of 
merit in all the elements 
of a perfect whiskey. 

May the thousands who 
will appreciate its value 
all the more for household 
uses and for the cheer- 
ing comfort of Home’s 
Hospitality, enjoy a 


Merry 
Christmas 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


A BUSINESS 
DIALOGUE. 
HEY met on the 
avenue on the 
morning of Decem- 
ber 25th, one catch- 
ing up with the other 
and tapping him on 
the shoulder. 

‘*Good morning,” 
said the shoulder tap- 
per cordially. ‘It’s 
fine Christmas wea- 
ther, Perkins.” 

‘*Your favor is re- 
ceived and contents 
carefully noted,” said 
the other briskly. 
‘*In reply would say, 
yes, the day is an 
exceptionally fine 
one.” 

Whereupon his 
companion stared. 

it be,’”? he 
thought, ‘‘that Per- 
kins’s mind is go- 
ing. 

“Er—how are 
you feeling these 
days, old chap?” he 
inquired aloud. 

“T beg to state 
first rate.” 

Mrs. Per- 
kins? She, too, is 
well, Itrust. Please 
say that I send my 
most cordial Christ- 
greetings to 
her.” 

“Will give same 
prompt attention. 
Good bye, old fel- 
low. This is my 
corner.” 

Here he extended 
his hand. 

‘*Enclosed please 
find best regards.” 

No, reader, Per- 
kins’s mind was not 
in danger. He was 
merely a victim of 


the “dictating” 
habit; 200 letters a 
day. 


THAT COME BUT 
ONCE A YEAR. 
shop- 

ping. 

The Christmas tree 
conflagration. 

Fourth of July. 

The Summer Girl. 

Thanksgiving. 

The coldest day in 
February. 

Vacation. 

The raise in sal- 
ary.* 

The Easter bonnet. 

The Sweet Girl 
Graduate. 

The groundhog 
who sees his shadow. 

The groundhog 
who does n’t see his 
shadow. 

The new baby. * 


* Not necessarily. 


Do Nor too hastily 
assume that the ama- 
teur Santa Claus en- 
joys his stunt.. 


may be paying an 


election bet. 


ON CREDIT 

can make 85 or $10 do the work of 8100 
You in Christmas shopping if you use 
the Leftissystem. How! Write 
our Catalog 
any 


e will 
mptly our to your 
of busin or you prefer, 

ine it as criti- 


‘or the price asked, 
om" it, sending the balance to us in eight Treo 
monthly payments, 


Your Credit is Good. 
‘2 away you may be, you can do business with 
> wus quickly, confidentially and satisfact- 
“SN orily. We open Accounts with any 

honest ona whether you are a $10 

% per week employe or a wealthy employer, 


1 we want an opportunit; 
goods to you on approval, and to offer 78 
every courtesy and advantage of 
popular Loftis System. 


to do 
we have a proposition that will in- 

TT, Select any 
that you want and pay cash for it, and we 
will gi rs you a signed agreement to take it 
back at any time within one year, and give 
you eas cash for all you paid—iess cr 
cent. Thus, you might wear a fifty dolar 
Diamond for a year, then send !t back to us 
and getforty -fivedollars,makin the actual 
im cost of wearing a fine La hed ‘or a whole 
year, less ten cents a week. 


5 Gold Meda We have been awarded 
@ the Gold Medai by the 
Judges at the great Saint 
Exposition. Our goods, pr’ 
busin 
all com 


2 


titors, foreign and 
m 


f _ Guarantee 


signed guar- 

antee of value an Quality. & Every Diamond 
that we ever sold or that we ever will sell, 
is good for the full price — a in ex- 
cols Diamond. 


ery rep 
backed ee highest commercial ratings 
in me business. You 
We i the largest 
Do Not Delay. 
the world for handling an enormous busi- 
ness ex tiously and satisfactorily ,butwe 
strongly advise that Christmas selections 
be madeat once. Mistakes and delays cai. be 
avoided i by early selection, and the best pos- 
sible d'to your req 


lease: write at once 

Write Today. fo for Cat Jatalogue and do 

t makea selection until you 
receive it. ite will be be the most reliable 
to satisfactory buying that you can 


OTHER THINGS|- 


ITALIAN PEPPS, 


=) 


( 10+ ALUMINUM BOXES.) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 


MAILED FREE UPOMRECEPT 


863 Broanoway, 


GUM IMPERIALS. 


IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR ORUSGIST, 


He}. 


Made in nine sizes from the finest tobacco. 
Try the FAMABELLA, 
ten cents straight. 

**Conchas”’ size, three for twenty-five cents. 

You never quality for the price. 


If not on sale in rc we ‘ll suppl direct. 
The names of the Pr Presents and thelr 


dase, are contained in 


on request to Dept. * 
THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


**Puritanos ’’ size, 


For a short smoke try our ‘‘Opera’’ size for 5c. 

Washington to Roosevelt 
to 

beautifully flustrated we will send you FREE, 
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Its purity is absolute; its perfume 
crystal; fragrant as fowers, 
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Drawn tor Eastman Kodak Co., courtesy Collier’s 
Weekly. Copyright 1904, Collier’s Weekly. 


A Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


Where there’s a child, there should the Kodak be. 
As a means of Keeping green the Christmas memories, 
or as a gift, it’s a holiday delight. 


Kodaks from $5.00 to $97.00. Brownie Cameras (They work like Kodaks) $1, $2, $5. Kodak 
$2.00 to $10.00. 


Machines, $2 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


vee at the 


MoTHERS ADD mightily to juvenile Christmas joy. They can express so 
beautifully their wonder and surprise at the “dandy things” that Santa brought. 


TALK ABOUT equality in this country —Gee! 
Christmas turkey for nothing. We have to buy ours, and it’s tough. 
to the butcher— We mean the inequality is tough.) 


* 


WE WENT once to the country for Christmas, and to one of those houses 
that you see in the pictures: a house half hidden from the road by deep drifts of 
snow. We got as far as the drifts. Moral: Remember the steam radiator in 
the days of thy celebrating. 


The President gets Ais 
(Note 


You 'vE READ about him often, we 
know; but have you ever really met 
the man who gets a hand-painted neck- 
tie for Christmas? Or the clergyman 


who gets slippers? Answer by letter © 


only. 


How is it that Santa Claus, who 
resides elsewhere—in Greenland, we 
think it is— can pass scot free with his 
foreign-made toys right through our 
custom house? Something wrong 


here. 
* 


To Enjoy Christmas thoroughly, 
begin with a breakfast of head-cheese, 
loaf cake, cold mince pie and home- 
made doughnuts. In.addition, bread 
and butter will not hurt, if taken in 


moderation. 


WHERE Is the boy who used to want 
a scroll-saw for his Christmas? He 
is a man now, gentle reader, and his 
neighbors say softly: “I wonder how 
Mr. Pipkin lost his finger and thumb. 
Was he in the war?” 


* 


In flats— beg pardon, 
apartment houses—via the chimney, 
Santa Claus will please tread gingerly 
on the asbestos gas-logs and the purple, 
pink and yellow tiling. ‘These things, 
Santa, are the pride of many a land- 
lord’s heart. 


NEW ORLEANS BY WATER 


ELEGANT NEw PASSENGER STEAMERS 


““Comus” “Proteus” 


OF THE 


Southern 
Pacific 


LEAVE NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY 


AT NOON 
Restful, Invigorating, Delightful 
TRIP OF 
FIVE DAYS ON PEACEFUL WATERS 
INQUIRE 


LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LAGRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE,AND 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL AND BOTTLE 
FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN ABANDONED. 
THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL HENCEFORTH 
BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR PERES 
CHARTREU, DISTILLED BY THE SAME 
ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFAC- 
TURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO 
ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, H. Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


CHRISTMAS COMES but once a year. 
There are birthdays in between, how- 
ever. And then, confound them, there 
are wedding presents. Try to be a 
cheerful giver. 


Have you seen your wife’s list of 
people that she simply must give 
presents to? When you-do see it, 
remember that fine old Christmas 
aphorism, “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 

* 

As you read the crop of Yuletide 
stories this year, look out for the one 
about the “crusty” old bachelor. 
P.S.—In Christmas stories, all old 
bachelors are crusty, just as it happens 
invariably that all Uncle Johns are jolly. 


es the season 
of coughs and colds, of rheu- 
matism and pneumonia, which 
number more victims than “‘ plague, 
pestilence and famine.”’ 
Against these evils there is no 
surer all-around safeguard than 
Jaeger Underwear. mous the 
world over for its curative as well 
as protective virtues. 
Recommended by Leading 
Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 8. W. 8. Co.'s Own Stores: 


Now @ 


neo 


FILIAL FORETHOUGHT. 


Younc BonpBy.— Father, this is Miss Shogirl, my fiancée. We were going to the 
minister’s, but we thought we’d stop and ask if you had any choice between supporting 
two in a modest way and fighting a breach-of-promise suit, 
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e Boston, 170 Washington St. Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 
- . {306 Fifth Ave. é 
Broadway. 
Boston: 280-289 Bt. = 
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Cities. 


SHOP TALK FOR XMAS staseateoicaa: 
SHOP WHILE the sun shines. 
AN OUNCE in the store is a pound riding home. 
PLATE Is as good as sterling to a blind customer. 
HE wuo hesitates (when shopping with his wife) is lost. 
ALL THINGS come to him who waits — even his change. 
NEVER Pay cash to-morrow for what you can charge to-day. 


You caN lead a man ‘to the counter, but you can not make 
him buy. 

Ir TAKEs nine tailors to make a man, -but one can make a 
floor-walker. 


THE MEEK may inherit the earth — but they seldom are 
first at the bargain table. 


THE AFTER CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A“ THAT DAY—the day. before Christmas—the frail, little 
vase stood trembling in her corner. It was a tiny corner, 
just big enough for a frail, little vase, on a shelf with countless 
other vases, little and large. All that day, the number of vases 
on the shelf kept steadily decreasing. Some were taken down, 
only to be put back and taken down again. Others left to be 
secn no more. 

“They have gone to be Christmas presents, ” said the frail, 
little vase to herself. “I wish some one would take me for a 
Christmas present. But then, I’m so tiny and delicate, I sup- 
pose they think I would n’t last long.” 

Once the little vase was actually taken down and shown toa 
shopper. All of a flutter, she awaited her fate. Would she be 
send presently to the busy wrapper, or back to her tiny corner on 
the shelf 2 Alas, it had been the shelf, and now at closing hour, 
when the porters were putting long night-gowns on the counters, 
the frail, little vase was still unsold. 

“We're left, youngster,” said a big, burly vase by her side. 
“They ’re locking the front doors.” 

“I suppose we are,” sighed the frail, little vase, “and I did 
so want to be a Christmas present. I ’ve never been one, you 
see, and now —” 

The little vase stopped short. The big vase was winking at 
her —winking and smiling. 

“Wait!” said the big vase, mysteriously. 
after.” 

* * 

“Did n’t I tell you,” asked the big vase, laughingly, as both 
he and the little vase were on their way to the wrapper. 

“You did tell me something, I know,” the little vase ad- 
mitted, “but I don’t understand even now what it was. Are we 
really going to be Christmas presents—after Christmas?” — . 

“Of course we are,” said the big vase, guardedly; “but keep 
it to yourself, as it’s a delicate matter, as yet. Something, I don’t 
know what, has been exchanged for us—for you and me. I saw 
the credit check myself.” 

The little vase started to reply; but the wrapper, at that 
moment, filled her throat with tissue paper. OA. Hi. F. 


“Wait till the day 


“THE RESTLESS AMERICAN 

He is bound to go somewhere and cannot do better than get a copy of the Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series” —the New York Central’s books of travel 
and education —then he can select the particular book or books he wants and they will 
be sent free on receipt of the postage. The Illustrated Catalogue will be mailed free on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


600,000 RESTLESS AMERICANS 
are reading THE FouR-TRACK NEws each month and growing more and more desirous 
of seeing the charming places described and illustrated in this “little giant” among 
the magazines. 
Only 50 cents a year or five cents a copy, at newsdealers. Commencing January 
Ist, 1905, the price will be $1.00 a year; foreign countries $1, 50. Subscriptions prior 
to that date will be received (for 1905 only) at present rate of 50 cents a year, foreign 


_ countries $1.00. Address George H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 1 54, 5 and 7 East 


42d Street, New York. 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Tarough the 


METHOD 


Rosenthal’ Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 

“The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
No longer unnecessary memorizing of ver! declens' 

orrules. You hear the exact pronunciation of each 

and phrase thousands of times, if you like. It requires 


but a few minutes’ practice several times a day at y scrr 
moments, to acquire a pa mastery of con 


, German, — Italian. Coll oe 

all over = and other countries, and the — P 

endorse this perfect and natural system teaching yd 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telli 
all about this fwentieth-century Scientific 
A postal will do 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 


Metropolis Building, Broadway & {6th St., New York 


BLACKMAIL. 


‘*Hi, stop that, Scutty! Yell turn the milk wi’ ye blastin’.”: 
‘Hoot mon! Ill nae stop for milk. Hae ye naethin’ 


stronger?” 
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The lights go up, the music starts, 
You ’il find you're just in time; 
Take any seat you like to see 
Our show of quip and rhyme. 
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PEPPERMINT AND LEMON STICKS. 


] ’VE SEEN the fine confections in the sweet shops up in town, 
The creamy white vanillas an’ the chocolates rich an’ brown; 

The silvered drops an’ almond-hearts, fruit crystals an’ the rest, 

(I swan! yeou’d bite your tongue in half to tell which kind was best ;) 

The roses on the boxes an’ the ribbons blue and red, 

(The prices if he ’d dare to ask would turn a fellar’s head) 

An’ then my thoughts go rambling into the long ago, 

I seem to see the candy jars a-sittin’ in a row; 

An’ it jes’ seems I ’m nibbling as in the days of yore — 

The peppermint an’ lemon sticks they sold in Peter’s store. 


I recollect the Saturdays when I was jes’ a tad, 

How I would rub an’ jingle loud the pennies that I had; 

An’ good Grandpa would open up his leather purse so big 

An’ toss me out a penny piece before Pa hitched his gig; 

Then I would give them all to Pa before he started an’ — 
He’d scribble down ‘‘stick candy” on the long list in his han’; 
An’ though he might be hurried an’ some items overlook 

Sech as a box of matches or a memorandum book, 

Thar was one item on the list that he ’d remember sure— 

The peppermint an’ lemon sticks for me from Peter’s store. 


The candy sticks of bygone days they lead my thoughts away, 
Again I ’m back at Corner Oaks an’ it is circus day. 

I ’m perched up in the canvas dome where I can see the best 
Along with Bart an’ Jerry Smith, Hi Bilson an’ the rest, 

An’ as we watch the powdered clown turn somersault an’ leap 
Each has a bag of candy sticks stuck in his pockets deep; 

An’ Sammy Mills is sittin’ up beside Belinda Wagg 

An’ talkin’ low an’ handin’ her his bulgin’ candy bag; 

An’ we jes’ know he ’Il win her heart before the day is o’er — 
With peppermint an’ lemon sticks bought down at Peter’s store. 


Victor A. Hermann. 
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“Act one is this; there's plenty more. 
We strive to fetch variety ; 
But in them all, there's naught to mar 


The precepts of propriety.” 


ile 


(Being an Extract from a Letter found 


... And in addition to those unhappy persons 
who do not believe in my existence, my dear 
Puck, there is an unfortunately large class of men 
and women in the world to-day who sacrifice the 
comfort of the New Year for a lavish and ostentatious 
Yuletide. By this I mean the viciously generous who 
seek to win the laurel of liberality by spending beyond 
their means, stalking the streets on a prancing wind- 
fed steed called Credit, holding up the tradesman 
who trusts them in order that the beneficiaries of their 
bestowals may cry at their approach, “Behold, here 
cometh Large Heart !” when, as a matter of fact, they 
most resemble none other than Turpin’s blood relation 
Master Holdup, laden with booty to which he has no 
present title. These, I would that you might remon- 
strate with on my behalf, for they do me much harm. 
Through their abundant credit they cast discredit 
upon the Spirit of this dear Festival to whose wel- 
fare I am irrevocably committed and immutably 
devoted, and I would therefore have them 
reasoned with, my dear Puck, in. order that they 
may see the error of their ways and turn their backs _ 
forever upon them. What joy indeed can there be 
for any one in listening to the genuine plaudits of a 
grateful multitude, while all the time the still small 
voice of conscience in his soul is whispering, whispering, 
whispering, “Your claims are shallow pretence,” “Your 
laurels are spurious,” “It is not you who are generous—you who 
have given of other men’s stores, you have not yet earned the 
right to give.” Tell this man for me that it wounds me deeply 
to see him exchanging the vacuum of a promise to pay, for the 
tangible wares that he gives away, not only because it is immoral 
to exchange nothing for something, but also for the sake of his 


in the toe of Pvce’s Stocking.) 


own peace of mind when the bills come in; for the 
sake of his wife who will look with bitter eyes upon 
the gift that will become a curse ere its newness ~ 
dulls; because of his children who would, if they 
but knew, have preferred the simpler joys of Christ- 
mas Day, followed by a truly happy New Year, to 
the lavish gifts he gave them with the attendant 
and inevitable irritations of the day of reckoning. 
Present happiness bought at the expense of future 
misery is a counterfeit, a hollow sham, and he 
who passes for something that he is not is the 
merest Snob, who works injury to all with whom his 
relations in life bring him into contact. So frequently 
has such a one posed as the agent of myself, and as a 
representative of the interests that I hold most dear, 
that I do here and now protest against his methods, 
and beg that in the event of his persistence in his 
evil ways you will acquaint the public with the fact 
that he is an impostor. Let this, however, be the 
last step to be taken for his correction. I should 
much prefer his reformation to his exposure, since all 
that I have at heart is the promotion of peace on earth 
and good will among men, and I had rather lure with 
gentle suasions a wanderer therefrom back into the paths 
of rectitude, than by publicly posting him as a thing of 
evil, goad him into a greater indulgence of his wrong-doing. 
Let us all give over this Yuletide extravagance then, which is 
bringing the festival of Christmas into some disrepute. Let us give 
generously of our possessions, but mindful always of our capacity 
for giving, borrowing naught of any man to make our own gener- 
osity seem the greater, assuming no plumage beyond our ability to 
pay for, and reverting to the simpler methods of celebration that 
first made the season of Yule so truly joyous and sweet a thing. 
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PUCK 


COMFORTING? 


ENTHUSIASTIC FRIEND,—Ah, Anatole, what joy is yours! 


A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


2 HAD GIVEN Isabella about everything imagi- 

nable, including my heart. She was a regular 

receiver-general. Never did I see a girl 

with so highly developed a trait for the 

acquisition of small properties. Not that my 
heart may be included in such a category. 
It is a very large asset, despite the fact that 
several unappreciative souls have refused 
to take it. 


Then began her display of collecting 
ability. Luckily I had the means to meet 
the demand, and the disposition. I love 
to give. 

“Ham,” said she (my name is Ham- 
mond, and then weighing 206 the nick- 
name was n’t inappropriate), “I ’m going 
to save every penny I get until I can buy 
the sweetest ivory-handled sunshade you 
ever saw, dear. It’s at Dacy’s. The girl 

said she would put it aside for a few days, 
but could not promise to hold it long. That 
nice girl, you know, with the red bang — the one 
who sold you my tortoise-shell comb. Dear me! 
I hope I ’ll be able to get it.” 


That ’s the way she did. Of course, it was sent her the next 


I received a lovely note of demurring thanks. It went 


in the package with the rest — 34 in all — with the bills enclosed in 


To 
create—to possess this, an offspring of your brain, and to rest happy 
in the knowledge that you will always have it near you. 


But Isabella took it. Promptly, too. ° 


each. I ’m quite careful about accounts, merely a. 
methodical habit. That little bundle represented $361.25 
with the parasol. Seems mean to mention it. 

I went over that evening. Isabella embraced me 
tenderly. She was as tall as I, but could n’t get her arms 
half way ‘round. I’m 48 chest, 55 waist, but that ’s 
nothing to do with it, of course, only it made embracing 
awkward. 

Right away she began. “Ham, darling, mamma 
thinks my diamond is just exquisite.” (Ought to have 
been; cost $175). “Simply ravishing,’ she says, 
papa’s going to try to arrange to buy me a small ruby to 
set it off. Won't that be splendid? Poor papa! I’m 
afraid he can’t do anything before Christmas, though, 
and I ’ve set my heart on one I saw in Highstain’s win- 
dow. Look at it when you go by and see if you like the 
setting? Now, I’m going to sing for you.” 

I like music. Things I can understand, such as— 
well; the old songs. I forget the names, — the lulling 
kind, you know. They put me right to sleep. ‘“ Sweet 
Afton” is one of ’em. That’s a real nice piece. 

By and by I woke up coughing. I invariably cough 
when I wake. Isabella was on the piano stool looking at 
me. Her tongue was sticking out, and her face all 
screwed up. 

“What ’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh!” said she, starting. “Such a horrid tasting 
chocolate! I stopped singing to eat one. Wish I had n’t. 
Don’t bring me any more of that sort, Ham, dear. Do 
you think Ruby is a pretty name for a girl? I once knew 
a Ruby Clearstone. Funny combination, was n’t it? 
Dear me! I must n’t let papa forget. Do you know 
you snored, honey ?” 

I got her the trinket a couple of days later. Christ- 
mas was a long way off. The old man was hard up, too, 
most of the time. 

I can’t say Isabella ever really asked me to give her 
anything; it was n’t exactly hinting, either, and sometimes 
she protested very strongly. I never would have thought 
about it if I had n’t gone in one evening, unexpectedly, to 
tell her I was obliged to go to Cincinnati on the midnight 
train. 

Usually I rang, but being in a hurry I pushed open 
the door, without thinking, and was hanging my rain coat 
on the rack when through the open parlor door I heard 
Isabella say to her mother: 

“Mamma, I ’ve worked that fat old creature to the 
limit. I can’t think of anything more. How shall I get 
rid of him? You’ve known from the first that I never 
intended to marry the man. The idea! I’d as soon 
think of the big elephant in the Zoo.” 

They both laughed, and her mother said, “I’d as soon have 
you, pet. Suppose you make a long visit at your Aunt Pearl's ?” 

Those people ran to jewels, I do believe. 

I slipped my coat on, and myself out into the rain, leaving my card 
on the rack. The door slammed after me. I guess from the screech 
I heard, as I ambled off, that no further explanation was necessary. 

Isabella never wrote, nor returned a thing. I inferred that she 
did n’t care for my heart. That’s all I got back. It wasn’t par- 
ticularly sore, either. Shrunk a little, perhaps—the only part of 
me which has, for I’m up to 217 now and gaining. 


Elliot Walker. 


REPARTEE. 


THE Hounb.— Say, you run like a Welsh rabbit! 
THE RaBBit.— Yes, and you Il find me just as indigestible. 
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PUCK 


SHARP PRACTICE. 


‘* Arouse!”’ said he to Goodman Sharpe, ‘‘and smooth out ev’ry nick; 
Restore this edge, my napping friend, and hark ye! Do it quick.” 


Fitz Richard was a man-at-arms, but one whose faithful blade 
Could cut by no means keenly, as it could the day ’t was made. 


Awake at last! Fitz Richard spake in quaint, old-fashioned way 


‘«Odd splutts! Good blade, thou’rt dull, I know,” cried bold Fitz Richard then; 
The medizval duplicates of names like dub and jay. 


‘«But not too dull to jolt, I trow, this laziest of men.” 


~ 


V. 
‘*Turriddle loll!’? hummed Goodman Sharpe; ‘‘dull blade, indeed,” mused he; 


“Huddup! My wheel!” quoth Goodman Sharpe, ‘‘and thou, my pedal, fly! 
Perchance I see a way to catch this boorish buckler’s eye.” ‘* But while thee waits, methinks thou ‘It find a merry blade in me.” 
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A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


ITTLE Maid of Tokio, tell us truly; is it so? 
Does the verb ‘‘to civilize”’ bring a sparkle to 


your eyes? 
Do you share your brother’s zeal? Do you like 
ambition feel? 
While the World, from sun to sun, talks of what 
Japan has done, 
Are you your part glad to play? Would you, 
if you had your way? 
Think what civilization means, ere it subtly 
_ intervenes 


*Twixt your peace of mind and you. If, my 
dear, you only knew, 
You would let the whole thing go, little Maid 


of Tokio. 


Little Maid of Tokio, pinioned fast in fashion’s 
throe 

Would you be, if civilized. Robes your Eastern 
taste devised, 

Cut and pattern, plan and all, into quick disuse 
would fall. 

Though they suited best your style, each would lose its place, the while 

You to be the slave would grow of Paris modes and Western show; 

Ruff and tuck and frill and flare—and Oh! they’d make you change your hair! 

‘Hitch your wagon to a star,” but leave your fashions as they are. 

Squelch the dress reforming foe, little Maid of Tokio. 4. H.F. 


ONE OF LIFE’S LITTLE LESSONS. 


MAN sat with bowed head before a fireless grate. 
Upon the floor two children whimpered. The 
air of the room was chill. 

The man was wrapped in grievous meditation. 

Presently he spoke aloud, seeming to address 
the children, although his words carried no mean- 
ing to their ears, unless it were that the tone of his 
voice was strangely sad. 

Children are sensitive to a tone, whate’er the words may be. 
They ceased whimpering and looked up at him from round, sur- 
prised eyes. 

“Elizabeth, O, Elizabeth!” the man cried softly. 
been blind indeed !” 

_ His hands clutched the arms of the chair in which he sat, and 
his glance wandered here and there about the room until it rested 
upon the clock. Or possibly it was upon the photograph of a 
sweet-faced woman that it rested. Such a photograph was upon 
the shelf. 

“OQ, that I might have before appreciated what you have en- 
dured so cheerfully for our sake! I have laughed at your pain and 
scoffed at the weariness that bore you down. But now I know — 
I understand, for I am weary with the same weariness, and I am 
no longer free from pain. Come back to me—tous! The hours 
pass so slowly since you are gone! Little: voices cry unceasingly 
for a mother’s care. I have tried to fill your place. Each moment 
I have answered to some call. My limbs ache. My head whirls. 
I am near to desperation. And yet—O, merciful heaven!—I 
laughed at your pain and scoffed at your weariness! You imagined 
it, I told you. In my pitiful assumption of wisdom I said your 
nerves were out of order —that you needed some simple tonic. I 
advised you to consider the women whose children numbered 
‘double and treble your own. These women did not moan and 
groan. ‘They sang cheerily at the work the Lord had given them 
to do, and when their duties were done for a time they went forth 
with their babies into the sunlit streets. While you — but I under- 
stand, Elizabeth, I understand. These women had strong bodies, 
and you were delicate. Their homes were not like our home. I 
was unreasonable, thoughtless, cruel. I—” s 

The younger child suddenly began to sob. “ Mama,” he said, 
“my mama!” 

The man leaned forward and drew the little one to him. 

“ What is it, dear?” he asked. . 

“T’m s’ivery,” was the reply. 

And then for the first time the man noticed that the fire 
was out. 

“She,” he groaned, and the stress he placed upon the word 
was eloquence itself, “‘ would not have permitted the temperature to 


“T have 


you something.” 


CZ. 
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DEFINED. 


Son.— Papa, what is a philosopher ? 

FaTHER.—A philosopher, my boy, is a man who will 
pay his car-fare, forgetting that he has a transfer in his 
pocket, and not get mad when he discovers it afterwards. 


vary a degree. It was the least of her duties, and I, the wise, have 
failed in its accomplishment.” 

He hugged the baby tightly to his breast. 

“OQ, Toodlekins,” he murmured, “it is hard to be alone, even 
when there are three of us together, is n’t it?” 

“Um,” affirmed the baby. “Tommy tum.” 

The other child responded to the invitation 
promptly. “Want mama?” he wailed. 

“So also do I, Tommy. Put your arms 
about papa’s neck. You too, Toddlekins. 
Papa wants — papa--wants to tell 


The chill of the air in- 7 | 
creased. The corners © 
of the room passed into ~ 
shadow. Astepsounded 
outside the door. 
woman entered — a wo- 
man who had been ab- 
sent from the scene for 
three hours. 

A shriek of welcome 
issued from two little 
throats. Two pairs of 
little legs twinkled as 
they ran. Four little 
arms were extended 
upward. 

The man wiped his 
forehead. 

“Elizabeth,” heblurted, 
“T thought you’d never 
come.” 

“ Have n’t you and the Oy 
boys had a nice time to- 
gether?” she asked, smilingly. 

“ Bully,” he replied sol- 
emnly. “I was just beginning 
the sixteenth bear story.” 

Then he went forward 
meekly and kissed her. 

David H. Talmadge. 
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_ THE HOT BIRD. 


“Do not think,” cried the bird, ‘‘that I fee! 
The least trifle impressed by your squeal, 
For when served upon toast, 
If you’ll pardon the boast, 
I come very much higher than veal,” 
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FASHION’S 


They danced the minuet, 
Most dignified of dances. 

In silks of faultless set, 
They danced the minuet. 
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FORETHOUGHT. 


llow rumpled each would get 
In modern waltz or lanciers! 
They danced the minuet, 
Most dignified of dances. 
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*““A PLEASANT TIME WAS HAD.” 
SCENE: Town HALL. — Time: To-night. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: Miss Daisy Pertle; Mr. Elmer Dodd; 
Villagers; Ushers; Youthful Merchant; Pessimistic Commer- 
cial Traveler; Monkenfuss & Mawk’s Mastadon Minstrels, etc. 


The audience is percolating in. Zn¢er ELMER and Datsy. 


SHER.— Here’s yer seats; them two, right there. 
ELMER.— Thought they was over yonder! 
Daisy.—’ Most everybody is here, ain’t they? Oh, 

— giggle-iggle-iggle !—look at that fellah’s eye, peep- 

ing through the hole in the curtain! Giggle-iggle! 
E_mMEr.— Hoh! Thought our seats was over there! 
Daisy.—Giggle-iggle! I ’d say, if there ain’t.... 
ELMER.— Thought our seats was.... 

YoutHruL MERCHANT. — Peanuts, popcorn, choongum! 

Fi’-cents ! 

Daisy.—Giggle-iggle! Oh, there’s... 

(A tintinnabulatory clamor is heard.) 

HoarseE Voice (back of curtain ).— Here, you gander-necked, 
thrice-condemned, backwoods hill-billy! Wottahell you tryin’ to. ... 

LeEssER VOICE ( defiantly ).— Aw, the gol-rammed bell fell off’m 
the stand! Nobody wasn’t touchin’ it! 

Daisy.— Giggle-iggle-iggle ! 

E_mMEr.— Thought our seats was over there ! 

YouTHFUL MERCHANT.— Peanuts, popcorn, choongum ! 

Daisy. — Goody ! The curtain ’s going up! 

E_mMer.—That’s all right; but I thought our seats was— 

-INTERLOCUTOR (majestically ).— Gentlemen, be seat-ed! 
tlemen on the ends, be seated! 


Gen- 


CONGLOMERATED CHORUS. — Rr-r-r-rattity-tat-tat} Zing / 
Ker-szing/ Zing! Giggle -iggle! 
choongum ! 


INTERLOCUTOR.—Well, M/r. 
McLarrity, Aow are you feeling 
this evening ? 

Bone-Enp.— I'm uh-feelin’ 
.... 

Daisy, YOUTHFUL MER- 
CHANT, ELMER.— Giggle.... 
our seats....choongum! 
cents ! 

THE AUDIENCE.—Ah-haw! 
haw! haw! 

INTERLOCUTOR.—Very good, 
sir! Ver-y good, in-deed / Well, 
now, Mr. McLubberty, ¢e// us, 
how are you feeling this eve- 
ning ? 

TAMBORINE-END. — W hu- 
whu-why, I’m uh-feelin’ just 
like — 

ALL. — Giggle-iggle .. . our 
seats... choongum... ah-haw! 
haw! haw! 

INTERLOCUTOR.— Mr. Will 
Hollar sings... . 


THE OWL. AND THE PUSSY CAT. 


ROSE FROM THE RANKS. 


‘*Does your employer know that you smoke cigarettes when 
he is out ?” 
‘‘Does he? Say, Cully, he was an office boy himself once.” 


SECOND UsHER.— Say, EL, lem’ see your checks! H’m; your 
seats is over there. 
ELMER.— Knew they was, all the time! © 
UsHER.—Come on! Look out; yer trompin’ on dat fella’s 
hat! Here ye are—third two, right there! Hen seated ye wrong. 
E_mMer.—Think he done it 
on purpose, too! 
Daisy.—Giggle-iggle-iggle! 
ELMER.—You needn't laugh! 
That ’s what I think, all right! 
Datsy.— Hen’s a nice fella! 
Giggle-iggle ! 
ELMER.— He is, hey ? 
Datsy.—Yes, he is! I—aw, 
look at that old end-man’s 
mouth! Mercy! He can’t get 
it shut! 
E_mMer.— Aw, he is ? 
Datsy.—Yes, he is! There, 
now! I guess he was going to 
bring me to-night, only he had’ 
to work here-—ushering. | 
ELMErR.-— Aw, he was? 
INTERLOCUTOR.— Mr. Emil 
Elginfritz, the famous tenor, 
sings — 
YouTHFUL MERCHANT. — 
Peanuts, popcorn, choongum! 
Daisy.— Yes, he was, Mr. 
Smarty. 
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PUCK 
EtMeR.—Mebby you wish Datsy.—No, I don’t! I like 
you ’d a-come with him, instead you better. ... 
of me? Et_mer.—Aw, Daisy! I 
(They squabble ad libitum, thought .... 
while Mr. Elginfrits is getting Bones—.... has nary 
his song out of his system.) parent... . 
Bon Es.—Can you tell me Datsy.— Hen asked me, but 
the difference between... . 
Daisy.— He would n’t have 
quarreled with me, any ! 
INTERLOCUTOR.— Well, | sir, BonEs.—.... is a hairy 
what is the difference between parent! 
a rich man’s son.... THe Auptence.— Ah-haw! 
E_mer.—All right! .... haw! haw! Ah-haw! haw! 
next time! And when I ketch haw! 
Tampo.— Well, sus-say! 
INTERLOCUTOR.—.... @ What’s the difference... . 
bald-headed man.... Daisy.— Giggle-iggle! Oh, 
Datsy.— You won’t neither! mercy! Listen to this fat man, 
ELMER.— Watch me; that’s right in.front of us! I believe 
all! he ’s drunk! 
INTERLOCUTOR.— .... an PEsSIMISTIC COMMERCIAL 
orphan boy.... TRAVELER (denighted in the 
Daisy.—.... mean as you can be! Sniffle-iffle ? hamlet).—No,1’m not! Wish to thunder I was! 
INTERLOCUTOR.—....and a monkey’s mother? Daisy. 
E_mMErR.— Aw, 1 — Daisy, I did n’t aim to be, only.... ELMER. 
BonEs.—.... is an heir-apparent.... YouTHFuL MERCHANT (ominously). — Looka here, Elmer 
ELmMeR.— Aw, come now! I hate to see you ’most cryin’, Dodd! Ain’t it about time you was springin’ yerself for peanuts, 
that way. popcorn or choongum? They ’re fi’-cents! 
BoneEs.— .... has no hair apparent.... Tom P. Morgan. 
ENGAGED. 
NGAGED! Who would ever have thought it! 
It happened so sudden, you see. 
I wonder, when could he have bought it — 
s And how did he know ‘t would fit me? 
And how did he dare to embrace me, 
And call me his ‘‘darling,”’ and Bess! 
He can’t have the nerve, now, to face me! 
I ’m sure that I did n’t say ‘‘yes.” 
Last night, why, I had n’t a notion °T was right in the midst of the weather It’s a beauty, a regular beauty ! 
That ¢hat was the reason he came — He acted so funny and queer; And set with such exquisite taste! 
Tho’ he was, vowed the girls, all devotion, I was scared —just we two there together — I suppose —I suppose ’t is my duty 
And we had lots of fun with his name. And prayed some one else would appear. ‘To send and return it in haste. 
And to think that Mama, she suspected, And first thing I knew, like a ninny I can’t give it up—it ’s worth double 
And sat up so late, in undress, I was tight in his arms, nothing less! The ones worn by Helen and Jess. 
To whisper that ‘‘no one objected!” And he was all shining and grinny — And I can’t give Aim up, more ’s the trouble! 
I’m sure that I did n’t say ‘‘yes.”” : I’m sure that I never said ‘‘yes!” But I’m sure that I never said ‘‘yes.”’ 
Edwin L. Sabin.’ 
or ‘ou can’t play truant from the school of experience. 
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MINSTREL. 
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IN TACTICS. 


AN ERROR 
“«Ts this true about Silas gettin’ swindled in a horse trade?” 


‘‘Well, he says so.” 


‘‘He’s a darn fool not to keep it quiet, then. How does he expect to 


work off the horse?” 
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“It’s my first failure,” he sobbed. 


H E waS areal ghost 

— there was no 
doubting that fact. 
In the first place you 
could see throygh 
him and in the second 
he had with him his 
union card showing 
that he was regularly 
enrolled and in good 
standing in the Amal- 
gamated Brother- 
hood of Spooks. 
Moreover at the mo- 
ment of his coming 
he was surrounded by 
all the supernatural manifestations which are the hall-mark of the real 
thing. The hair on the back’ of my dog Fido bristled. A mourn- 
ful breeze was soughing through the telephone wires and clothes 
lines on the roof high above the street. Strange noises were mak- 
ing themselves heard in every corner of my apartment. The radi- 
ator clicked fitfully and from top to toe I was alternately flushing 
with fever and goose-fleshing with creeping chills. The smell of 
brimstone in the air was more than perceptible and I knew what it 
all meant. There was no mistaking the . 
symptoms. I was about to'be haunted. 

And then It rose damply from the 
rug between the portiéres of my library. 
Fido witha yelp leaped through the closed 
window, carrying shade, glass and sash 
with him, alighting fortunately on the roof 
of a passing elevated train by which he 
was borne in safety to the Battery and back 
in time for breakfast. The radiator held . 
its breath and the hall clock stammered 
out twenty-four solemn gong-like strokes 
of its sonorous bell, showing that it was 
midnight. The ghostly thing approached 
the couch upon which I was lying and 
with a grimace that froze the marrow in 
my bones gripped me by the throat with its 
icy claws. It required all my self-posses- 
sion to withstand the horror of it all, but 
experience had taught me that the ‘only 
safe method of procedure in dealing with 
ghosts was to put up a bold front and not 
show any of the terror one might feel within. 
Hence with a firm effort controlling my _ 
chattering teeth I smiled up at him. : 

‘“« What’s the matter, Spooky, old Chap ? 
Is n’t my necktie on straight ?” I said. 

His claws immediately relaxed, and dragging his oozy green 
length after him he staggered wearily backward into my arm chair, 
for which I was sincerely sorry, for I am three installments in arrears 
upon it and his occupancy has made it, I fear, practically unreturn- 
able. 

“You ’re a cool hand,” he vouchsafed. 

“TI never knew a warm hand at this season of the year in a 
steam-heated flat,” I said. ‘Did you?” 

“You might show a little terror,” he 
said reproachfully. ‘I’m supposed to be 
a pretty slick article.” 

“You are, Spooky, my lad — very 
slick, but dear me old man, I have n’t 
been afraid of ghosts for’ sixteen years. 
I’ve lived. with ’em. I have dined and 
wined spectres that for sheer terror are to 
you what John D. Rockefeller is in money 
to Dusty the Hobo. One of my pet cronies 
is a ghost named Peters, before whom the 
Rock of Gibraltar flinches; in whose 
presence Thomas W. Lawson would sub- 
scribe ten dollars to a Standard Oil Relief 
Fund; whose influence would turn every 
hair in a peroxide stage wig gray and 
whose effect as a goose flesh producer is 
such that you could light a safety match 
on the bald head of the consumer.” 

“It’s my first failure,” he sobbed. 
“I’ve been in the haunting business for 
eleven years and not until to-night have I failed to return to Spook- 
ville with a: victim’s scalp. It means ruin — the loss of my prestige 
as an A 1 haunter, and rae at a time when I needed most to come 
off victorious I am defeat 


“It vose damply from the rug.” 


“What 's the special reason for wishing for success this time ?” 
I demanded. “One defeat in twelve trials is a pretty good record, 
it seems to me.” 

“I am in love, sir,” he explained, “and the fair Araminta, a 
perfect vision of loveliness, the most beautiful spook in the spirit 
world, has refused to be mine until I have presented her with a 
twelfth Christmas scalp. It was yours I was after.” 

I had to laugh, for owing to some inscrutable provision of nature 
my scalp bears about the same relation to a head of hair as a bit of 
fringe does to a lambrequin. 

“It’s all well enough to laugh!” he cried. ‘Other people's 
troubles rest lightly on some people’s shoulders.” 

I sobered up instantly, for indeed my sympathies were aroused. 
All the world loves a lover and I am no exception to the rule. I 
made up my mind if it cost me all my few remaining locks, the poor 
chap should not return empty-handed. At the same time I did not 
fail to recognize the fact that business is business. 

“I’m sorry for you, old fellow,” I said, rising from my chair 
and lighting a stogie as a sort of antidote to the smell of brimstone 
which, thanks to the spectre’s emotional tears, was beginning to be 
oppressive. ‘“ Maybe I can help you — but of course, one good turn 
deserves another, eh?” 

“Ye-es,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘At least that ’s a good rule 
to be observed about Christmas time.” 

“You ’ll help me out if I help you out, 
will you?” I asked. 

“ Anything —I ‘Il do anything,” he 
answered, perking up a bit, and a glance 
through his left rib showed that my words 
had puta little heart in him —a heart about 
as big as the ace spot of a poker deck. 

“Very well then,” said I, taking from 
my pocket a memorandum of the futile 
complaints I had made during the year to 
my landlord. “Here ’s something you 
can do for me. Across the hall there 
dwells a lady who in 365 days has bor- 
rowed 427 eggs, 17 bottles of olives, 43 
quarts of milk, 122 packages of yeast, 1 
kerosene oil stove, a carpet sweeper and 
$12.30 in cash, from my wife and myself 
without returning a penny’s worth of any- 
thing but impudence. In the apartment 
directly over mine is a young man about 
eighteen years old who dances the high- 
land fling over my bed-room ceiling from 
midnight to 4 a. M. six nights a week and 
the landlord refuses to put him out. In 
the flat below is a cornetist who practices 
four part arrangements of ‘Hiawatha’ 
and Gaul’s ‘Holy City’ from 6 a. M. to 
eight every morning, using an automatic piano and two phono- 
graphs’ for his accompaniments, and although I have lodged a com- 
plaint a day for the past sixty-three days, nothing is done in the 
matter. The people living in the apartment abutting upon my din- 
ing-room windows shake their rugs into my meals four times a week 
so that I have to take the pins and needles and match ends out of 
pretty nearly every article of food I eat before venturing to swallow 
a morsel. And to crown all the Janitor of this house is an Imperi- 
alist whose chief notion is that he is put here to consume twenty 
per cent. of my cream; to ignore my slightest requests for janitorial 
service; to gossip through the dumb-waiter shaft with the Tomlin- 
son’s cook two fiights above me, and to sass me back every time I 
complain that there is no ice in the furnace.” 

“T know,” sighed the Ghost. “TI lived in a flat before I went 


‘below and in spite of the warm summers in my new 


home I would n’t go back for a farm.” 

“Well, Spooky, my boy, it’s their scalps for 
mine—see what I mean?” I putin. ‘When those 
people leave this place my scalp is yours to adorn 
the girdle of your lady love.” 

“Done,” said he, and I clasped his clammy 
hand to Seal the bargain. It required all my 
strength to suppress the thrill of horror that passed 
through my being at that moment of contact. It 
was like shaking hands with a wriggling eel. 
“ Done,” he cried, and vanished through the ceiling. 

A moment later there was a frightful shriek 
from above, followed closely by a groan and a 
dull sickening thud at the bottom of the court. 

The lad of the highland fling was no more. 

Ten seconds later the welkin was fairly rent 
by cries for help from the lady opposite. There 
was a noise as of scuffling in the corridor, and 
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“Shake not thy gory rugs at me!” I cried in frenzied exuliance. 


peeping out I was just in time to see the white figure of the 
improvident borrower of eggs, milk, carpet sweepers and yeast 
cakes disappearing down the elevator shaft, while Mr. Spook, 
grinning like a madman, pursued his way below to the home of 
the Cornetist, who even then was beginning to tune up. 

_I listened intently for what was to follow and was pleased 
a bare moment after to hear a wail from the cornet that would 
have curdled the blood of a stone, followed by a series of gasps, 
a clattering sound down the fire-escape, and then on the street 
raucous cries of “help, murder, police!” 

The Cornetist had been polished off in fine shape. 

A silence of five minutes ensued and I began to fear me 
that my new-found friend had tackled the janitor and failed, 
but such was not the case. He was making his way into the 
apartment next door where dwelt the rug-shakers. At the 
first stroke of the sixth minute it was as if Perdition itself had 
broken loose in that repository of rugs, dust and hairpins. A 
large family of six burst from as many windows at once, some 
of them climbing hand over fist down the leaders of the roof; 
others leapt madly to and slid down the telegraph pole at the 
rear to which the clothes lines were attached; one of them, the 
chief and most truculent rug-shaker in the family, jumped for 
my window, reaching the sill with his hands and hanging there 
like grim death, begging me as I loved my own soul to haul 
him in to safety. My answer was to rap his knuckles with the 
rolling-pin and to chortle loudly as he fell with a cry of despair 
into the depths of the air-shaft. 

“Shake. not thy gory rugs at me!” I cried after him in 
frenzied exultance as I heard him strike the pave. 

“ And now for the Janitor!” came the sepulchral voice of 
the dread visitant. 

“You ‘ll find him in the cellar skimming the cream!” I 
cried, mad with joy, and my prophecy was correct, for a moment 
later up from the bowels of the earth there rose such bellowings, 
such howls of terror, such squeals of mental anguish and nerves 
distraught, such whoops and yells and screams and whines as one 
looks for only in deep and dank and deadly nightmares. 

The Janitor too was getting it, and then all was still again, 
and my heart turned to stone in my breast. 

My turn had come, nor, was the dreadful creature long 
in claiming his reward. 

“They are all gone!” he panted appearing at the doorway; 
“and I guarantee that not one of them will ever come back. 
My wages, please,” and he advanced menacingly upon me. 
This time, overcome by the tension upon my nerves, something | 
snapped and I swooned away.’ 


* * 
‘When I came to the ment morning my skull was a as 
any ivory billiard ball. 


It was evident that the dreadful experience was no dream 
after all and that my visitor had not only claimed but gotten his 
reward. But I do not care. The other people he had haunted 
that awful night have not returned, and consequently, although 
there is no janitor around to complain about, for the first time 
in my life I am finding peace and comfort in my flat. What is 
more, in view of the strange happenings of that strenuous mid- 
night hour, my landlord has reduced my rent from $30 to $15 
a month, so that now I can be six months in arrears without 
owing miore than three months’ rent—a most joyous privilege 
these “prosperous times.” 

It occurs to me that there may be persons who will doubt 
the truth of this tale. To them I can only say that if they will 
call upon me at any time between one and six P.M. any day 
from now until New Year’s Day, I shall be very glad to let them 
look at my bald head. 

That surely, in the light of my narrative, should suffice for 
the most suspicious. 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY. 
WILLIE (who has an inquiring mind ).— Papa, is there 
any such thing as a sea-serpent ? 

Mr. Meexs.— Not unless your mother says so, Willie; I 
do not recall ever having heard her express o- opinion on the © 
subject. 

NUTTY. 
8 alah te did n’t write it down, but I ’ve got it in my head. 
Tarry.—So I heard. Jones told me you had the whole 
thing in a nut-shell. 


ortunately — or otherwise —we may array ourselves under the banner of 
a noble cause without doing much fighting. 
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CUPED &. 


THE MISSING HEART. 


‘*Now, I would n’t alarm you,” the specialist said, ‘*T suppose I must tell you,” the patient replied. 
‘But I find that your heart is n’t here. When I loaned him my heart for the summer, you see, 
Don’t you think you have lost it, my dear? I assumed he would surely return it to me; 


Or mislaid it?” the specialist said. But he kept it,” the patient replied. __ A. H. F. 
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THE CELESTIAL CLIPPERS. 


‘*Mama, do barbers go to heaven?” 


‘‘If they are good, dear; but why do you ask?” 
‘Why, I was wondering who trimmed the saints’ whiskers.” : 


DOUBTS. 


EDWIG and Gustav are resolved to go hunting. But at once 

arises the inevitable question concerning the gun. Is it 

4 loaded? “I will aim it at you in fun,” said Hedwig. 
*, “If it is loaded, it will go off; otherwise it will not.” 

, “But you are not aiming it at me in fun when you 

aim it at me in order to see if it is loaded. Accordingly, 


proved,” objected Gustav, after some thought. 
“What then?” asked Hedwig, giving up his own 
proposal without a trace of rancor. 
“T suggest that you seize the gun by the muzzle and inad- 
vertently drag it after you through yonder fence which is so 
opportunely at hand. ‘Then, unless it goes off, it is not loaded,” 


said Gustav. 
“But in doing so, I shall act with design, namely, the design 


of discovering whether the gun be loaded or not. How can one 
act with design, yet inadvertently?” rejoined Hedwig. 
“T have an idea,” said Gustav. 
“What is it?” said Hedwig. 
“The day is far spent. Let us defer the hunt until the mor- 


row,” said Gustav. 
“ Agreed,” said Hedwig, cordially, and the two shook hands 


and parted the best of friends. 


By A way the common people deserve to be called the herd, and in | 


a way they don’t. They stampede at shadows, while real dangers 
don’t disturb them; but on the other hand, no herd can be skinned 


again and again. 


whether it goes off. or not, nothing will have been - 


THE WEE SMA’ HOURS. 
THE Crow.—So your eldest boy Hooty is dissipated. I am 


shocked to hear it. 
THE OwL.— Yes; Hooty’s a pretty gay bird. Sometimes he’s 


out all day and he ’s never in the nest before 2 P. M. 
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HERE are the toys of yesteryear — 
Trump and monkey and ark and drum? 
Scattered in fragments far and near! — 
But Fate to their whereabouts is mum. 
For the monk is dust and the horn is dumb 
And the ark is a wreck and sunk, I fear, 
And gone is the drum to the kingdom come 
With the other toys of yesteryear. 


Blithe was our child that Christmas Day, 
Viewing the tree with treasures hung; 
Still in his ‘‘nightie’s”” pure array, 
Shrieking aloud with gleesome tongue. 
How he reveled, his things among; 
‘*Little cherub!” ‘‘The precious dear!” 
Swelled the paean from fist and lung— 
But, alas, for those toys of yesteryear! 


L’Envol. 


Now, hurrah for a feast-day new! 
Cometh again the Christmas cheer. 
Hang the tree with another crew 
To follow the toys of yesteryear. 


‘*Look,” spake the drum, ‘‘at his fingers cute!” 
But only the once such words he said, 

For he right soon went by the back-door route 
With his strings all cut and a hole in his head! 
By a hasty tread was the trumpet sped, 

The ark was razed to its bulwarks, sheer, 

The monk was mashed in the trundle-bed — 

*T was thus with the toys of yesteryear! 


Aye, big with hope were those bright young toys. 
How sweet to gladden the childish heart! 
And they thrilled with pride and they brimmed with joys — 
And he tore them, joint from joint, apart! 
Explored their in’erds with rapid art, 
Stripped them of varnish and paint and gear, 
Strewed them wide through the household mart — 
Oh, where are the toys of yesteryear? 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


THE REWARD OF THE CHARITABLE. 


Ny, ARY ANN is an ex-slave who comes frequently to visit her 
& “folks” in Mississippi, —not bringing gifts, like the Greeks, 
but seeking them. Her last call was not too remotely 
connected with “a li'l piece o’ windah glass,” and the 
3! call before that coincided with the urgent need of bricks 
era to mend the chimney of her modest cabin. Her wants 
were supplied without question as, without question that 


she was within her feudal rights, she had presented them. It is | 


twenty years since she has done a stroke of work for the family, but 
that does n’t prejudice Mary Ann against their bricks and window- 
glass. As she was leaving with the latter her ‘Ol’ Miss” said to her: 

“If you ‘ll come around next Monday, Mary Ann, I can give 
you a day’s work sewing carpet.” : 

“Ah ’d like ter, Miss Hattie,” was the reply, “Ah ’d shore like 
ter, but Ah ’m erfraid Ah cain’t. I’se powahful busy, dese days.” 

“What doing ?” 

“Wa’ll, now, Ah b’longs ter a lot o’ s’cieties, Miss Hattie, — 
char’table s’cieties, —an’ Ah c’lects fer’em. Hit do keep me mighty 
busy.” 

Ma But can you afford to lose a day’s wages for these societies. 
What do you get out of it, that you should give all your time to 
charity ?” 

A look of incre- 
dulity slowly over- 
spread the honest face 
of Mary Ann. 

‘‘Why,’’ she 
drawled, almost dis- 
gusted at the ignor- 
ance which could 
prompt such a ques- 
tion, “why, Miss Hattie, 
Ah gits what Ah clects /” 


FORETHOUGHT. 


LEOPATRA ‘pointed to her 
Needle. 

“T had that made in pro- 
portion to the gossip for the 
sewing circle,” she explained 
to a curious friend. . 

Hereupon she pumped the 
Joneses’ cook for material for 


the next meeting. I ’d git the habit. 


HIS INTRODUCTION TO A MANHATTAN. 


ALEB Harte, of Manchester, New Hampshire, arrived in New 
York in the afternoon of a Tuesday, and registered at the 
Hotel Manhattan. An hour later the man with whom he had come 
south to do business, called on him, eventually staying to dinner, 
and, as they seated themselves, Caleb very properly asked: “ Have 
something to drink first ?” 

Mr. Holland, the New Yorker, thought he would, and ordered 
a Manhattan cocktail. Caleb made it two. 

And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

Wednesday Caleb called at Mr. Holland’s Nassau Street office, 
but there was no “social end” to business that day. 

Thursday Caleb was again down town, and this time, with the 
deal completed, Mr. Holland played host, and the two went into the 
Savarin for luncheon. “What ’ll you have to drink?” was the 
question asked of Caleb. 

The son of New Hampshire was not quite sure what he 
wanted. ‘What are you going to take?” he inquired of Holland. 

“Oh, L guess I ‘ll have a Manhattan,” said that gentleman, 
and, to the waiter: ‘“ Make it dry.” 

“Make it two,” said Caleb Harte. But there was a silent won- 
der and a suppressed 
chuckle in his voice, 
and as the waiter 
moved away, he said: 
“It’s too good. I’ve 
gottotellit. Doyou 
know, Holland, I got 
it into my Prohibition 
State head that Man- 
hattan cocktails were 
sort 0’ patented by 
the Manhattan Hotel, 
and I wanted one, 
after I left you yes- 
terday, but instead 
of coming across the 
way and getting it 
here, I went clear up to 
Forty - second Street 
to order it.”. 

Warwick James Price. 


KNEW WHEN TO STOP. 


FARMER CORNTASSEL.— Ye don’t mean t’ tell me ye ’ve stopped smokin’! ‘ 3 
FARMER LoncjAw.—Yep; threw away m’ pipe this mornin’. Been B en important point 
smokin’ nigh onto fifty-seven years an’ was afraid if I didn’t quit pretty soon, 


in averting a catas- 
tropheis to start early. 
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THEM ALL. 


I 


CHILDHOOD’S WOE. 


Mrs. Brapy.— Be quiet, both av yez. What yer cryin’ fer? 
LittLE ELLEN.— Me mudder says Santy Claus has gone out on strike, an’ dere ain’t goin’ to 


be no Christmas. 


HIS COMMENT. 
Unc Le.— Well, you ’ve told me about what you have done and 
what you expect to do, and all that. Now, please state what you are 
doing just at present ? 
NEPHEW.— Why, — I — er—er— 
UncLe.—So I thought! It does n’t take any particular energy 
to err. 


A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Hanpout Harry.—I wuz onct engaged ter be married to de 
daughter of a rich brewer. 

Tiepass Teppy.— W’y didn’t yer marry her ? 

Hanpbout Harry.— De brewery burned down, an’ de ol’ man 
swore he'd never build it up again. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER—THE HIPPO GETS A HAMPER FROM HOME. 


rather than lick Your Majesty’s stamps.” 


Don’t you read the sportin’ noos ? 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76. 


“ Oddsboddikins!” exclaimed George 
the Third. ‘You say these traitor colonists 
object to the stamp taxes ?” 

“They do,” answered Lord North. 
“ They boast that they will lick Your Majesty 


A THEORY. 


Mrs. HarRLemFiat.—I wish that girl 
upstairs would n’t play the piano so early in 
the morning. 

Mr. HARLEMFLAT.— Well, may be she 
thinks music is the breakfast food of love. 


SURPRISING IGNORANCE. 


Jimmy.— Don’t you spell faint “f-a-i-n-t ?” 
Tommy.— No;—you spell it “f-e-i-n-t.” 


HONEST. 


Being intensely democratic, I engaged 
the motorman in conversation. 

“ How would you iike,” said I, “running 
a street car at the rate of one hundred miles 
an hour ?” 

“Very much, sir,” said he, civilly. 
“Then I could pass people without seeing 
them, where now I have to pretend not to see them.” 

I thereupon gave him a small coin, and commended him 
warmly for an honest man. 


WORSHIP. 


This matinee maid, 

From a-heathen, is far. 
You ’d not call her staid, 
This matinee maid— 
But don’t be afraid ; 

Though she worships | 

a **star,” 
This matinee maid, 
From a heathen, is far. 


A DEFINITION. 


LitTLE CLARENCE.— Pa, what is an optimist? 
Mr. CALLIPERS.— An optimist, my son, is a person who does n’t° 
care what happens if it does n’t happen to him. ? 
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DECCLLETTE. 
She was magnificent in ball attire. 
‘* By what right, sir, do you tell me I shall not wear this gown?” she demanded, with flashing eyes. 
‘*Before we were married, your old father asked me if I could keep you in clothes, and I assured 
him I could,” replied he, and met her look of high defiance with a look of steady determination. 


be supply of literature is not due “~ much to the demand for literature 
as to a certain demand for groceries and such. 
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A WINTER ROMANCE. 


i. II. 
‘*Why, there ’s a snow man. ‘Better look out, ’cause I’ve got some mistletoe. 


TIT. 
‘Now, you ’d better run, ’cause you ’re under it. 


Vv. 
**Ah, sweet, good sun! Have mercy, I beseech thee! 


~ 
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“A trifle kiss fora” that 
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“4 A RHYME OF THE BATTERY. 


ut > ? ONG AGO, long ago, down by the Battery, 

Oh, how they ogled, and oh, how they eyed! 

: Flirts with their folly, and fools with their flattery, 
Fops with their vanity, prudes with their pride. 

Flying of fal-lal and flutter of furbelow ;— 

Song-birds that dwelt in the branches above 
Saw such a strutting, and saw such a stir below, 
That they must pause in their lyrics of love. 


Long ago, long ago, down by the Battery, 
Ah, but the curtsey, the blush and the bow ! — 
Every one chipper and every one chattery ; — 
‘*Madam, your servant!” ‘Sir, yours, I avow!” 
cx —_ Ad. Gossiped and smiled in the afternoon glow; 
? j , Fashion and passion and light-heart frivolity 
vA Down by the Battery long, long ago! 
Clinton Scollard. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


E 


conomy may be the road to wealth, but there ’s : a good deal of satis- 


Faction in changing cars. 
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FANTASY OF THE GRATE. 


Popping corn is hard, you say? 

So, saith Fancy, blithesomely, 

May the heart of mortal be, 
Till the flames about it play. 
Flames of love their warmth bestow — 
Laughs the lit’ral mind to scorn, Pop! The stony heart is gone! 
Thus we see, in Fancy’s show, 

Hearts resemble popping corn — 

White and glowing popping corn. 


Bayar ED unto many things 
Is the heart of man and maiden; 
Be it light or be it laden, 

Simile the fancy brings. 

Fancy, roving here and there, 


: Then suggests that, everywhere, 
Hearts resemble popping corn — 
Good, ‘old-fashioned popping corn. 


But — pray listen, all who should— 
If there be too hot a fire, 
Carelessness, or hands that tire, 

Popping corn is spoiled for good. 

Mind the way its fate is met, 

You whom Fancy seeks to warn; 
Some, perchance, don’t need it— yet 
Hearts resemble popping corn 

Quick to change is popping corn. 


A. H. F. 


ON THE ROAD. 


“This,” exclaimed Julius Cesar, bitterly, ‘is the most unkindest 
cut of all!” 

He referred to the cut in his salary which the manager had 
notified him must take effect immediately, the angel having threat- 
_ened to flap his wings. . 


| Tue TROUBLE with self-seeking is that it never finds anything that 
. is quite satisfactory. : 


. 


ABSENT-MINDED WILLIE. 
TEACHER.— Now, Willie, you may close your geography and 
recite. 
WILLIE.— Suddenly throwing off his disguise, the great detec- 
tive cried: “Ha, villain! You little thought Dick Harter was on 
your track.” 


| 1s naturally hard for woman to be quite herself, after all these 


to be quite safe. 


Af. a boy has learned to say no, he should teach his father, in order 


ages (seecula seeculorum) of trying to be somebody else. 
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TO THINE OWN 


ELL, old man, she has refused me!” 
Van Antler looked at his friend 
Cranston in wide open astonishment. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘refused 
you! ~I don’t believe it! impossible!” 

“No, sir! That ’s straight,” said 
Cranston, as he gloomily puffed a 
cigarette, every outline of his superb 
physique signifying a certain kind of 
despair. “Just would n’t have me, 
that’s all.” 

Van Antler struck his dainty, almost 
feminine, hands together stridently, and 
then put one of them on his friend’s 
Shoulder. There was all the difference 
between them that there is between a 
sleek grayhound and a mastiff. 

“Well, my boy,” replied Van Antler, 
“what if she has? She did n’t mean 
it. Don’t you suppose I know that 
girl loves you? Why, I am as sure 
of it as shooting. There ’s something 
wrong. How did you do it? What did 

you say?” 
Cranston puffed his cigarette until his face was in a 
great cloud of smoke, before he replied. 

“Why, I—” he began. 

“Come, now,” said Van Antler. 
ning Where was it?” 

“Now, look here, old man. It’s all right. I asked her the 
straight question and she turned me down. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Where was it?” repeated Van Antler, imperiously. 

“In the railway station.” 

His friend burst into a loud laugh. 

“What did you do that for?” he asked. 

“Why not? It was so much easier. It was tough enough on 
me anyway. I could n’t have done it alone. I wanted a crowd 
around, —no embarrassment and all that sort of thing—you under- 
stand.” 

“T suppose you were just getting her baggage checked. You 
probably said, ‘ Here, porter, check this trunk to Boston,’ and then 
turned to her and said, ‘Oh, by the way, will you marry me?” 

“Well, it was n’t quite like that. I went off to get her ticket, 
and when I came back there was a little time, so I sat down in the 
seat beside her and said I had something to say to her before she 
left, as I might not see her again— well, for a couple of days.” 

“Do you think she suspected what it was?” 

“Qh, no! She merely laughed and said she hoped it was n’t 
serious.” 

“ And then I ’ll bet you blurted it right out.” 

“Sure! I merely said, ‘Will you be my wife?’ I had thought 
it all over beforehand, and concluded that was the shortest and 
best thing to say. It covered the whole ground. I would n’t have 
asked her to be my wife, you know, if I had n’t loved her, and if I 


“Let ’s begin at the begin- 
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SELF BE TRUE. 


‘loved her, why, of course, I would do anything to make her happy. 


So I did n’t see but what that was the best thing to say.” 

“ And she turned you down?” ; 

“Yes. She said, ‘No, no, of course not.’ And then we both © 
got up and went to the train, and I shook hands with her and said 
‘good-bye,’ and that is all there was of it.” 

Van Antler roared. 

“Well, you are a chump,” he exclaimed. “Of course she 
turned you down. Don’t you know a woman any better than that ? 

I 'll bet that night she cried her eyes out thinking of you. Now, 
my dear fellow, let me give you a tip. Is she home?” 

“ Yes —came back to-day.” 

“Well, go and see her and do it all over again, in the right way.” 

Cranston’s face lighted up. : 

“You really think, then,” he said, “that there is some hope for 
me?” 

“T don’t think—I know there is. I am just as sure as can 
be that Dorothy Dimpleton loves you. But, of course, if you ’re 
such a fool as to propose in a railway station, 
with a lot of people looking on, why 
you must expect to get turned down. 
Don’t you know that all girls 
love sentiment? Don’t 
you know that so much 
depends upon the 
tone of your voice, 
the droop of your 
eye? They ex- 
pect it. It may 
be unnecessary 
from the strict busi- 
ness standpoint, but ~ 
you can’t win any girl © 
unless you throw in ~ 
lots of sentiment.” 

“But,” said Crans- 
ton, “I’m not up to 
that sort of thing. Can’t 
you tell me what to 
do?” 

“Certainly. Listen. You 
call on her to-night. Then 
begin gradually and lead up to it.” 

“ How shall I begin?” 

“Start from the evening you first met, 
and work up by easy stages to the present. Then 
take her hand—easily and naturally, mind you—and 
chuck in lots of sentiment.” 

“Now, wait a moment,” said Cranston, in dead earnest, as he 
took out his note-book. ‘Let me put some of those things down.” 

For some time the two friends were busy, one the confident 
instructor, the other the hopeful pupil; one the polished, easy, 
graceful society man, the other the best football player on the Yale 
team. 
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In the intervening hours between their separation and his eve- 
ning call, Cranston learned by heart the contents of that note-book, 
and when, promptly at 8:30, he presented himself, he was as fit for 
his task as a valedictorian. 

Miss Dimpleton allowed him to take her hand and to hold it 

an interval. There was indeed in her 
i that soft light that only 
happens once in a great 
while when some- 
thing is doing in 
the heart below. 
Cranston lost no 
time. 
“ Do you remem- 
ber,” he began, 
“that evening we 
firstmet? I felt 
drawn toward 
you at once. 
Something told 
me you were 
different from 
the others. 
My voice almost 
trembled when I 
spoke —” 

“T did n’t no- 
tice it,’’ said 
Miss Dimpleton. 
“Why, you did 

not speak three 
words to me.” 
“But I assure you it 

did. That’s part of the 
story, anyway. 

And then, as I grew to know you better, 
I saw that there was something else in the world besides sordid 
ambition, idle talk, vain practices. I saw above it and beyond it 
all, visions of that paradise to which I might be, with you, a willing 
guest. I saw—” 

Cranston had drawn nearer, and was about to take her hand, 


but Miss Dimpleton drew it away, while her eyes betrayed some 
surprise. Still groping for the hand, but intent on his speech, 
Cranston continued : 

“Yes, it was as if when you were away from me, all the lights 
in the world had gone out, and when I beheld you over again, as if 
Heaven smiled at me once more. I found myself saying ‘ Dorothy! 
Dorothy!’ and then the great, overwhelming consciousness came to 
me that only such a love as can come once in a lifetime was mine 
at last.” 

Cranston, still groping for the missing hand and not finding it, 
continued, although his voice, from being as usual short and crisp, 
now grew more strained and unnatural with each succeeding 
sentence. 

“QO Dorothy, dear,” he went on, “don’t you | 
think you could learn to love me a little? m 
Don’t you—” Ye 

A merry peal of laughter broke in on KS 
his rhapsody. The girl beside him rose 
abruptly and raised her hand. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘ Please, oh 
please don’t do that any more. When 
you said to me what you did in the 
station the other day, I really loved 
you, and the way you did it was so 
much like you that it made me love 
you all the more—although, of course, 
I could n’t tell you so then. But 
now, it’s simply awful to hear you 
talk like this. What ¢s the matter 
with you ?” 

Cranston rose sternly and faced 
her as if she was a football goal — 
as indeed she was, for him. 

“T ’ve been making an ass of 
myself, I guess,” he said. “I ’ve 
been trying to take a lesson in love. 
Forget it, won’t you?” 

Her head dropped serenely down on 
his shoulder. 

“You don’t need any lesson,” she said, simply. 
right — just as you are!” 


“Vou are all 
Tom Masson. 
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A HARD ROW. 


MacBootH RANTINGTON.—This show won't last long. 
THE Frrst VIOLIN. — Don't see how it can, with the hotel-keepers getting two hundred 


per cent. of the gross receipts. 
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HANS AND HIS CHUMS. 


‘*No detective do I claim to be,” quoth Dackel, drawing near, 
‘*But Hans, a basket, plus a store, suggest a day most dear.” 


IIT. 


‘*Let’s see,” he thought, ‘‘it ’s twelve o’clock; and I can eat till seven. 


I'll take my time and put away each hour, we ’ll say, eleven.” 


La 
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Then Dackel spoke. ‘‘ Don’t blame the box; it’s not at fault,” said he. 


‘* Beside the gift, since twelve o’clock, you see it sheltered — me.” 


‘*A present they can eat,’’ said Hans, ‘‘will please my chums, I know.” 
And Dackel, crouching in the gloom, remarked: ‘‘ Precisely so! 


iv 


IV. 


The sun arose and by its light the brothers left their bed. 
‘‘How good of Hans! The box scarce holds his gift to us,” they: said. 


VI. 


‘I rise,” quoth Hans, ‘‘and now propose a toast, this day of days. 
To Dackel; may he mend himself, and also mend his ways.” 


Ww: sometimes find that while we have been standing up for our rights, all 
i the more desirable seats have been occupied. | 
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THE MAIN PENALTY. 


Mr. JACKSON.— Sam Shinbone done got thirty days in jail fo’ stealin’ chickens! 
Mr. JOHNSON.— Gee! Dat’s a long time to go wivout chicken! 
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The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 2 
By printed recipe. 
Knave he took those 


A\nd still a Kindly 


AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE. 


HE was only twenty-seven, but she lived in an old-fashioned 
town, where an unmarried woman of twenty-seven was consid- 
ered a confirmed old maid. “Aunt Polly” the town folk called 
her, and she accepted the title without question, for she knew 
nothing of women’s rights, or bachelor girls; nor did she know 
that in the great world nowadays a lady is scarcely accounted 
an old maid until she has seen full forty years. 


ve | She had been dubbed “Aunt Polly” at twenty-four, and so she 
- had become accustomed to the ofiicial badge of spinsterhood when 
he came. He had been born in the old village; but his was a 


wealthy family, and he had been in early childhood taken abroad. 
He had studied in Rome, and Paris, and Berlin, and seen much of 
life in the gay capitals of Europe. But now his family had come back, 
as he told “ Aunt Polly,” to get acquainted with its own country. 

He did not consider her old, and told her so—with charming 
frankness, she thought. He had sisters older than she, who were 
notold maids, he assured 
her. He had not lost 
his boyishness, by any 
means, and she often 
smiled to see him romp- 
ing with tiny tots, and 
shouting as loudly as 
any of them. Perhaps 
z it was this very boyish- 
= ness that appealed so 
a strongly to one who had 
begun to regard herself 
as an old maid. At any 
rate, they were much 
together: and the vil- 
lagers smiled to see 
them so_ inseparable, 
and slyly commented, 
“Aunt Polly ’s got a 
beau at last.” 

But Aunt Polly did 
not care. She was not 
so foolish as to permit 
this trifling gossip to 
affect such a friendship 
as theirs. He constant- 
ly sought her advice, and 
accepted her judgment with 
a deference that it had never 
received before. He admired 
her, and did not hesitate to 
tell her so, in that grave, 
steadfast way he had, that so 
well became him in her eyes. 
But Aunt Polly entertained no 


THE DISINTERESTED LOVER. 


GoTrox.— Do you realize what you are asking of me? Why, she ’s 
my favorite daughter. 
IMPECUNE.— In that case, sir, one of the others will do. 


undue expectations, and if she had her dreams, why, oie has not? . 
After all, she was only twenty-seven. 

He had always been a dutiful son, but his father was something 
of a trial. Even now, his father, with the unreasoning insistency of 
age, wished him to take another course in some educational institu- 
tion. He often laughed, and told Aunt Polly that his poor father 
was education mad. He felt that his education, while not exhaustive, 
was sufficient, and he was very anxious to shoulder his share of the 
world’s work. But his father was old, and he felt that he owed him 
much. He asked Aunt Polly’s counsel, and she advised him to do 
as his father wished. 

Perhaps she felt that it was for the best. She was too old for 
him, she knew — far, far too old. Still, she was only twenty-seven. 
However, she urged him to take up the course of study that his 
father desired him to pursue, and he promised her that he would. 
And so the day arrived when he came to tell her good-bye. He was 
to be away five years, he said, and then he asked her to be his wife 

when he came back. It 
was her first proposal 
but she had feared 
that it was coming, and 
so she was prepared. 
Very gently she asked 
him to wait, and they 
would see if he still 
wished it to be so when 
he came home. 

When he was gone, 
she stood for a long 
time at the garden gate. 
“Poor, dear boy,” she 
murmured, “poor, dear 
boy.” She knew that 
she was too old for him 
—far, far too old. Still, 

she was only twenty- 
seven. But he was only 
twelve, and now he was 
going away to boarding- 
school. 
Will S. Adkins. 


TREASON. 


THE MiNisTER.—And how 
did you know I was coming, 
Johnny ? 
Jounny.— ’Cause sister 
hid all the rag-time under 
the’ piano, and -put “The 
Holy City” on the rack. 
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AN ELUSIVE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


REAT was the disgust of the Mer- 
rills when they learned that the 
Aquatic would not land her pas- 
sengers before Christmas morh- 
ing. They had counted upon 
reaching New York on Christ- 
mas Eve and then taking the 
midnight train to their home in 
Atterbury, Vermont, so that they 
could enjoy their Christmas din- 
ner in their own house. But 
ocean steamers do not hurry 
to please individual passen- 
gers, and when Mr. Merrill 
saw that there was no hope 
for it he determined, immedi- 
ately upon landing, to tele- 
graph Martha, the cook, to give 
their dinner to the worthy poor 
as they would dine in New York. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning 
when they landed and the Merrills were among the first to pass 
through the inquisition of the customs officials and to take a ca 
for the neigh>orhood of the Grand Central. 

There were four Merrills; Mr. and Mrs. and Tom and Dorothy. 
They had been abroad for six months and every one of them was 
hungry for home and home customs. 

As they passed a telegraph office Mr. Merrill stopped the 
carriage and sent a message to Martha telling her to give the 
dinner away. That off his mind he returned to the rest, who were 
waiting impatiently. 

“Now, where shall we eat? We must have a regular Christ- 
mas dinner and have it served in a private room if possible, and then 
let our imaginations do the rest. Imagine that we are home and 
that Martha has cooked it and is serving it.” 

“ Anyhow it will be American even if it is n’t cooked in a hotel,” 
said Dorothy. “I’m just crazy for turkey and mince pie and cream 
in my coffee.” 

The Merrills were strangers to New York so they asked the 
driver to direct them to a first-class hotel. Fatal mistake! It is not 
in human nature for a man to direct you to a better place than he 
will himself go to, and although the hotel restaurant to which he 
drove them had a whited outside, within it was full — well, it was not 
the place where they would be likely to get a good home cooked 
American Christmas dinner. 

“This does not look quite right and-I wishthere =| | 
were table-cloths,” said Mrs. Merrill, dubiously. 

“Let us imagine there is,” said Mr. Merrill, 
with a slight dilation of his nostrils. He was 
apt to make the best of things, but certainly 
this restaurant would not be called first- 
class in any town. Still they were there 
and so he ordered soup as a starter. 

Even as Agassiz was able to tell 
the structure of an extinct bird if you 
gave him the tip of its left wing, so 
the sagacious Merrills argued that if 
the soup was so bad the dinner entire 
would be a gigantic failure, and so 
pater familias paid for the consomma 
and called a half in the proceedings, 
and they all hurried to the street. 

“Let us find a place for our- 
selves this time,” said Mr. Merrill. 
“TI used to be successful in finding 

‘ good places on the other side. Leave 
it to me.” 

They walked many blocks and 
passed in disdain many restaurants before 
they came to one that appealed to the instinct 
of Mr. Merrill. The rest, supposing that his 
instincts were in good working order went in with him. This time 
there was a tablecloth and the general appearance was much better 
than that of the Place of the Dreadful Soup. A French waiter having 
made his appearance Mr. Merrill ordered some raw oysters. While 
they were waiting for the waiter to stop waiting and wait on them, 


Dorothy said in a horrified whisper, “Oh look! We don’t want 


dinner at this place.” 
They looked and saw’a watery piece of turkey on the plate of 
a man at the next table. It was indeed none other than the typical 


“Wewill.. - £0 out and look fur Sad 


By CHARLES BATTELL LoomIs. 


table d’héte turkey, and as they had seen its brothers in restaurants 
all over France, Mr. Merrill with great presence of mind said, “This 
also is not for us. We will eat the oysters and then go out and look 
further.” 

It is not for me to tell where, after a long search, they finally 
found a place. 

But it was an ideal little room in which they sat, with tasty 
colored prints upon the wall, a snowy cloth upon the table, and a 
waiter that looked as if he had just come off a farm, up in New 
England, so rosy were his cheeks. 

“Now, my boy,” said Mr. Merrill, in his fatherly way, “I want 
you to bring usa good old Christmas dinner like the ones your 
mother used to make.” 

“Arle roight sorr,” said the waiter, with a jolly smile. “But 
it’s divil a turrkey me mother ivver sar until I brarght her over here. 
But this is the spot fer the rale thing.” 

Mrs. Merrill and the children enjoyed their father’s discomfiture 
but then he enjoyed it himself so no bones were broken. And if 
the waiter was Irish the dinner was not. Pleasant odors were 
wafted in through a door that led to the kitchen, and already upon 
the table stood a bunch of crisp, white celery. In course of time a 
whole turkey was brought in, although Mrs. Merrill thought it need- 
lessly extravagant. 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Merrill, “I ’d as soon eat no dinner at all 
on Christmas as not to see turkey before me.” 

“‘ By the way, Lemuel,” said Mrs. Merrill, “ what time does our 
train go? We've been traipsing around considerably. I don’t 
believe we can waste a great deal of time over this.” 

_ Mr. Merrill shook his head deprecatingly. “Mother, let us be 
filled with the good old Christmas spirit. Hang thetime. The train 
leaves at one o’clock and I guess it’s about twelve now. The station 
is right around the corner.” 

The table certainly did look tempting. There were the turkey 
and a few slices of cold ham garnished with parsley, and there were 
onions and mashed potatoes and cranberries and South Carolina 
potatoes and mashed turnips and sweet cider. It was worth waiting 
for, that dinner. But women seldom have as much enthusiasm for 
the table and its pleasures as men, and Mrs. Merrill, looking at her 
watch said: 

“Well, father, you really have n’t much time. It is half past 
twelve now by that clock in the next room.” 

“Oh, take the next train then,” said Tom. “Help me, father, 
I’m starved. I ’ve smelled food until I ’m crazy with hunger.” 

“Go ahead and eat,” said Mr. Merrill, rising hastily. “I'll find 

out if there is a later train that 

will connect.” And with a 

gesture of despair he left the 

fork sticking in the breast 

of the steaming turkey 

and went out to the 
office. 

But just as Tom 
put the knifeto the 
good white breast 
Mr. Merrill came 
hurriedly back. 

“We can’t stop 
if we want to get 

home to-night. 
ill I?ve paid for this 

dinner, and the 
proprietor is go- 
ing to let the 
waiters sit down 


a lull. And I ’ve 
sent another tele- 
gram to Martha tell- 
ing her to have our 
dinner hot for us on 
our arrival.” 

“ But what about the poor up there, father?” said Mrs. Merrill. 

“I 'll make it up to them some other way. I can not be balked 
of my Christmas dinner. Ah, what a fine one this would have been. 
Just taste the flavor of that turkey.” 


Mr. Merrill ate a sliver of it as he spoke. Then, still munch- | 


ing it he helped his wife put on her wraps, and winked with smiling 
indulgence at Tom when that young man put a generous slice in his 
side pocket. 

“What a funny Christmas this is. From pillar to post. I was 


to it when there is - 
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really getting up an appetite, everything smelled so good,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Well, never mind, my child. Martha’s dinner will smell even 
better, and even if it did n’t, it would be at home.” He got into 
his own coat as he spoke, and then with a “ Hurry, now, we must n’t 
miss the train,” he headed the third retreat of the day. 

In half an‘hour the Merrills were speeding through 


the tunnel, and soon after their way led past fields | foe 


white with Christmas snow and farm 
houses out of whose chimneys the 
~ smoke of Christmas dinner getting 
was ascending. 

The mercurial Mr. Mer- 
rill was as happy as a 
boy; happier than his 
son Tom, indeed. 
“Do you know,” 
said he, “I’m very 
glad we missed that 
dinner. I have 
always eaten at 
home on Christ- 
mas and I never 
would have 
ceased regretting 
it if we had finished 
that dinner in an 
eating house.” 

“Father, you are a 
goose,” said Mrs. Merrill, 
fondly. “ You are as full 
of sentiment as a sixteen- 
year school girl.” 

“Well, what ’s the 
harm?” said Mr. Merrill, with an apologetic little laugh. “Senti- 
ment tides a man over bad places almost as much as humor does. 
Cut out sentiment altogether and what sort of a world would this 
be?” Then he turned to Tom, and in a different tone he said, 
“Well, my boy, are you getting up a Christmas appetite?” 

“Sentiment and stomach,” said Mrs. Merrill, teasingly. 

“A glorious combination, my dear. Most of these people that 
get along without stomachs in these scientific days die just about 
the time they ‘re getting used to it. What was it that Judge Rey- 
nolds used to have over his dining-room door? ‘Now good diges- 
tion wait on appetite and health on both.’ My dear, I believe I ’ll 
take my after-dinner cigar although I have n’t had dinner yet.” 

In about half an hour he returned and said: 

“Met a man in the smoker who says they serve famous dinners 
right on this train. They take the dining car on at Springfield.” 
He laughed a little as if to ward off a jeering attack from his wife. 
Then he went on, “Suppose we take a dinner on board the train 
after all. Fact is I ’m desperately hungry.” 

“Well, I’m starved, father. Those scraps were only appe- 
tizers,” said Tom. 

“TI think we ’d better wait until we get home at eight to-night,” 
said Mrs. Merrill, with an exasperating smile. 

“By George, I never thought we ‘d get home as late as that. 
Why, I ’ve been a brute to keep you waiting so long. You must 
be faint. And,” he went on, having thought of another cogent rea- 
son for eating as soon as possible, “to tell the truth, I ’ve felt exactly 
like Ananias and Sapphira his wife ever since I wired Martha not 
to give that dinner to the poor. We ’ll eat on the train, and I ’ll 
wire her at New Haven to give the dinner away after all.” 

“Bully for you, father,” said Tom. “I could eat a horse. 
When do we get to Springfield ?” : 

“Well, it ’s several hours yet. We could get a snack, as they 
call it, at New Haven but it would only spoil our appetites. Call 
what we ’ve had lunch and look forward to a late dinner. Do you 
know,” said Mr. Merrill, as if he were liberating a great thought. 
“Do you know I fancy that that last dinner we left smelled better 
than it would have tasted. The man in the smoker says that these 
dinners are celebrated, and it will be particularly pleasant to eat a 
‘Rhode Island turkey in Massachusetts and —” 

“ Digest it in Vermont,” added Tom. 

“Exactly. Only I ’m hungry enough to wish to begin it in 
Connecticut and eat ’way up to New Hampshire and Maine.” 

At New Haven Mr. Merrill sent his third telegram to the faith- 
ful Martha, who was much relieved to find that they were not coming 
home to dinner, as she had followed his first instructions to the letter, 
and having nothing in the house out of which to construct a feast 


“* Mr. Merrill came hurriedly back.” 


was on the point of sending James up to the little village hotel to 
order a dinner there. 

When they reached Hartford he was enjoying another smoke, 
and Tom took occasion to whip into the restaurant there and 
fetch back three chicken sandwiches, as both his mother and Dor- 
othy were feeling faint, and he knew that no amount of eating would 
spoil his appetite for a dinner that lay beyond Spring- 
field. The last crumb was eaten long before the un- 
suspecting Mr. Merrill returned, ravenous and think- 
ing of nothing but the feast that was to be. 

“T don’t see why you are n’t as hungry as I am,” 
said Mr. Merrill to his wife, when he returned. 

“T may not say as much about it, dear.” 

After they had left Springfield a waiter came 
through the car to announce dinner and 
Mr. Merrill left his seat with a haste 
that came near being undignified and 
was followed by his family. 

Behold them at last grouped around 
a snow-white cloth with a pretty jardi- 
nére of ferns as a centre piece and the 
mellow glow of incandescent lights 
illuminating the scene. It had begun 
to snow but that only added to the 
cosy feeling, according to Mr. Merrill, 
who surveyed the brilliant car and 
sniffed the appetizing aromas with boy- 
ish zest. 

“Will you order a whole turkey this - 
time, father,” asked Tom, half in a joke. 

“Most certainly, my son,” said his 
father. “When I want a Christmas 
dinner I want a Christmas dinner. No 
carving in the kitchen for me.” He 
turned to his wife. ‘Mother, there is something very romantic in 
this to me. This dainty little fern on the table, the roaring night 
outside, ‘the whirldance of the blinding storm,’ and Christmas 
evening settling down o’er all the land. We'll eat this dinner as 
comfortably as if we were in Atterbury.” 

It was Tom who precipitated the catastrophe. The waiter had 
just put down a noble turkey and Mr. Merrill was setting his carving 
knife in the browned and tender breast when Tom said, “We get to 
Atterbury at what time, papa ?” 

“This train don’t go to Atterbury,” said 
the quick eared waiter. 

“Don’t go to Atterbury?” said Mr. 
Merrill, jumping from his seat pre- 
cipitately. 

“ Don’t go to Atterbury ?” 
said the other three so 
astoundedly that every 
one in the car looked up. 

“You ought to have 
changed at Springfield,” 
said the waiter, strug- 
gling to repress a laugh. 
“This train is going to 
Boston.” 

For a moment Mr. 
Merrill was the picture 
of despair. Instead of 
running northward to Ver- 
mont he was running east- 
ward to Boston. Every revo- 
lution of the wheels was taking 
him further from the old home- 
stead he so longed tosee. But 
he glanced at the turkey and that reconciled him to the condition 
of things. : 

“Of course we knew we ought to have changed at Springfield,” 
said he to his wife. P 

“T left it all in your hands, Lemuel,” said she, with just a sus- 
picion of tartness. 

“Yes, and you could n’t have left it in better hands,” said he, 
triumphantly. “We ’ve missed all our connections now and we 
might as well take it philosophically. When we get to Palmer I ’ll 
send a telegram to Martha telling her that we won’t: home until 
to-morrow, and we ’ll go on to Worcester for the nigh! ;,;"eanwhile 
to-day is Christmas and this is our Christmas dinner! ~ ‘1 help 
you to a little breast or do you prefer dark meat ?” 


“ This train is going to Boston.” 
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THE ONE ESSENTIAL. = 


Mr. NEWLYRICHE.— Oh, we kin git into society all right. I ’ve got the money. 
g Mrs. NEWLYRICHE.—True, Jabez; but I wish yew 'd try an’ act a leetle more as if you had inherited it! 
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MUCH THE SAME THING. 


“Well, ho, here!” ejaculated honest old Farmer Bentbacker, in 
the midst of his reading. ‘‘ Here is an item which says that there are 
many strange creatures in the 200.” 

“What does it mean by the 200 ?” inquired his wife. 

“Now, that ’s what puzzles me; but I guess it’s a new division 
of the old 400, prob’ly half of ’em that think they are better than 
the other half. Still, it ’s sorter rough to refer to "em as— But, 
shucks! I read it wrong; the print is kinder dim—it says 
‘ZOO,’ instead cf ‘200.’ Oh, well, lookin’ at it in some ways, 
I d’know as I made such an enormous mistake in the first place, 
after all.” 


ROBES. 


To-night, again, the prophet be- 
sought them to have their ascension 
robes ready, and again the mysteri- 
ous woman rose to speak. 

But now at last she was able 
to frame in words the thought 
which had hitherto baffled 
her power of expression. 

“Should they be long 
like ariding habit, or short 
like a walking skirt?” she - 
asked, and in that vast 

congregation hundreds 
PALPITATION. : bent forward eagerly to hear 
the answer. 


GLapys.—Oh, Papa, I think I shall break the engagement. 
I have discovered that Jack plays—plays the races! 
f FATHER.— Gad, how you shocked me! I thought you were WOMAN’S MOODS. 


going to say that he played the piano! InDIcATIVE.—When she picks 


out the hat. 
SUBJUNCTIVE (fast becoming 

NEAR TO NATURE. obsolete ).—When. she wonders if 
Why had the rich man purchased this wilderness ? she can afford it. 

For fun; healthy fun. IMPERATIVE.—When she But if beef could be dressed 

“I’m having the forest fitted up with a heating plant and a mentions the matter to her hus- There was no law against a Dressed Rooster. 
oe ventilating apparatus,” said he, “and as soon as I get these things _ band. 
working I ’m going to have my friends out there to rough it InFINITIVE.— When her husband asks if there is no end to her 
Fe with me.” extravagance. 


oe “And now we ‘re through; the canvas man 
Is taking down the tent ; 

G Mayhap, good folk, we ‘ve added to 
Your Yuletide merriment.” 
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has been awarded 


PRUDENTIAL 


The St. Louis 
Highest Honor 


ever conferred upon a Life Insurance Company of this or any other 
coyantry at any International Exposition! 


PRUDENTIAL 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 


Home Office, tt 
Newark, N. J. 
_ JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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two in the mouth. 
it, too. 


both ends. 


of Yule log-rolling? 


planned. 
* 


blessing. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERBS. 


A NEW Toy is soon broken: 
ge not a rocking-horse in the 


rvs is never too late to exchange. 
A candy cane in the hand is worth 


You can’t eat your turkey and have 
Never light your tree candles at 


IF ELECTION came after Christmas, 
instead of before, might we not hear 


Ow1ne To a pressure of other “en- 
gagements,” Gen. Kuropatkin will be 
unable to turkey in Tokio, as originally 


MIss Ipa TARBELL and Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson have accepted an invita- 
tion to turkey with Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller. John Junior will invoke the 


SUI rT ALL PURSES 


For Lovers Art 


For Lovers Books 


Lovers Fun 


Drawings 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by O'Neill, 
Travis, Frank A. Nankivell, S. D. 
Ehrhart, L. M. Glackens, W. H. Galla- 
way, Baker-Baker, or any artist whose 
Christmas Present. 

Prices, according to size and character 
of Drawing selected 


$5.00 to $40.00 


Puck’s Original : 


work appears in PUCK. A Unique 


Bunner’s Short 
Stories 


SHORT SIXES 
THE RUNAWAY BROWNS 
MADE IN FRANCE 
MORE SHORT SIXES 
_ THE SUBURBAN SAGE 
By H. C. BUNNER. Fully Ilastrated. 


The Set of Five Volumes 


ta Paper, $2.50 cio, $5.00 


A Year’s Subscription to 
| PUCK 
A fifty-two weeks’ feast of Humorous Pictures, 
- Stories and Witticisms. 
With CHRISTMAS CARD in Colors and Gold, 


$5.00 


A. Year's 's Subscription to 
Puck’s Library 


(Monthly ) 
PURE FUN. NO POLITICS. 
Over ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
‘by the Best Comic Artists. 


$1.00 


containing Name of Receiver and Giver. 


Send in Your Orders Now! Address PUCK, New York — | | 


it don’t 


: 
= BADING MCILMENNY'S TABASCO. the original and best. 
Do 
| 


has all the characteristics of the oft beer 
brought to perfection. 

“It is the choicest product in the art of 
brewing.” Mild and delicious in flavor, neat 
and attractive in appearance. 

It ‘is the crowning triumph of a_ bottled 
beverage. Ask for High Life. 


alll, | Milwaukee Beer 


Don’? RILE your kid by getting him toys he can’t break. In the long run, 
itdon’t pay. A broken drum is a heap sight quieter than a train of iron cars. 


Ae 


PARENTAL PRUDENCE. 


Cus.— Gee-whizz, Pop, whose tracks be those ? 
FATHER BRUIN.— Those are man tracks, my son. Whenever 
you see them, a good rule is to make tracks yourself. 


Each returni every season of the year — 
blood and nerve renewer. 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide ove: 
any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


; Pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose 


a pento suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 
or any Stationery Store. 


POINTED 


DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE MEN'S $3.5 50 
SioEs THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD, 


The reason W.L. Douglas $8.50 shoes are the greatest sellers 
in the world is because 4 their ago style, easy fittin 
and superior wearing malt oe. If I could show you the dif- 
ference ween shoes made in my facto tory and those of 


other $3.50 shoe on th 


the sales for the end ng July 1, 1904, were »263,040.00. 
. L. Douglas tees their value by stampin and pi 
Look for it—take no substi tute, fold by 


Superior in Fit, Comfort and Wear. 


have worn W. L- Dowplas $3.80 shoes for the last telve years 
absolute action: te hem 


U. 8. Int. Revenue, Richmond, Va. 
uglas uses Corona in his 
nel Corona Colt is conceded to 
> Fass Osler 


made. 
L. DOUGLAS, Mass. 


* |Benediet Brothers, Jewelers, 


THERE Is no better recipient of rT 35 
Christmas presents than a small boy. THE BENEDICT 
A boy never wonders what it cost. A 
boy never goes down town the next 
day and prices others like it. A boy NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903. 


never says, “It’s too sweet for any- plate, and 


thing, dear,” and afterward, to him- of patent. 
self, “Skimpy bit of trash, what ’s it ron SALE ONLY BY 


Broadway & Liberty St., N. ¥Y. SIDE VIEW 


For Over Sixty Years 


Mas. Winsiow's Soormie bas used for over AT THIS season of the year, the curb 
SIXT ERS t 

GHILDREN WHILE TRE RETHING. with PERFEC t SUCCESS. market is not confined to Wall Street. 
{f SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOPTENS the GUMS. ALLAYS 


ES . 
All PAIN: CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy ter | ‘The only difference is,on Wall Street we 
DIARBHGA. Sold by ire. Wins in every part of the world. 

Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and call them brokers ; on otherstreets, fakirs. 


Made in England of the finest Shgffield rolled steel, Bati-Pornrep | 


would please your wife, wouldnt it? 
‘It would please you,too,to be able t« 
give it — but perhaps you cant. 
You can, however—if you are in good 
health— make an investment that will ~ 
give your wife—in the event of your death | * 
—an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% | 
interest. Or the Bond will become Lt : 


For full information fill out this or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, N. Y., Dept. 26. 
Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 


aS | of a Government Bond for?l0,00U. | 
| 
; 
Splend 
Base figures on a block of $ issued toa man....................years of age. | 


The holiday spirit C | U b 
for all seasons Co ckta , | S 
: & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
HARTFORD ~NEW YORK LONDON 


Those of our readers who, in former years, have made their 
i friends a CHRISTMAS PRESENT of a year’s Subscription to PUCK, 
ein will be glad to learn that we have a New Presentation Card this Be 
‘year. It is designed by the well-known artist, Mr. F. A. Nankivell, 
, and is a beautiful example of color-printing. ee ral 
ous 
The Best Christmas Present— 
A Year's Subscription to Puck and 
* Be Bouno 
: “Tons wor cet Time stem Te You. 
Puck’s Christmas Card | 
This card, (size 744 x5% inches,) printed in five gold, 
ae is truly a work of art, worthy of a place in an Album, or to framed, 
___ Many people have, no doubt, often thought of a year’s subscription 14,4, being a perpetual reminder of the giver. ‘The names of the giver 
to Puck as A SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, but have refrained and receiver are printed on the card as indicated. 
from giving it, owing to the difficulty of making the presentation. The ; F 
usual plan has been to present a. receipted bill from the publishers; Now, here is something tangibie to give; 
but as this is like putting the price-mark on a present, that plan has never To send by mail to distant dear ones; 
been popular. It remained for Puck to overcome this difficulty. If you To put in the stocking, or to lay under the Xmas tree. val 
desire to present a subscription to Puck to anybody, send us Five Dollars, R. : bac 
emember, there i$ no charge for the Card (which, by the way, 
a -and his (or her) name and address, which will be entered in our Subscrip- mes in a fine envelope), nor for the printing in of the names; our only ee 
tion book for one year, and receive from us by return of mail a Card, aim is to show our friends a unique way of making A SUITABLE he 


of which the above reduced sketch gives the design in outline. - CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Address PUCK, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS. SUPERSTITIONS. 
I" 1s deemed unlucky by the Arabs of Aden to receive an ulster at Christmas. 


= 
THE EsQummaux are unusually superstitious at the holiday season. Even 
the smallest child, an automobile will not be accepted as an Xmas gift. It 
js said that in the last 250 years there is no recorded exception to this rule. 


BEFORE EATING his Christmas candle, a Laplander always blows it out. 


* 


AMONG THE happy Hottentots, Santa Claus takes the form of a shark that 
stands on one leg and barks like a dog. The origin of this superstition is lost 
in antiquity. 

* 

AMONG THE Mad Mullah’s followers, the practice of hanging up stockings 
is strongly discouraged. A hanging stocking is believed by the Mullahites to be 
a certain attracter of housemaid’s knee. 

* 

CHRISTMAS TREES are shunned by the natives along the Amazon, particu- 
larly those of the candle bearing variety. A dread of forest fires is supposed to 
be at the bottom of this belief. 

* 
Russet SaGE regards it as unlucky to spend money on Christmas Eve. 
* 

THE INHABITANTS of Venezuela believe it to be very unlucky to start a 
revolution during Christmas week. On the contrary, January 1 is regarded as 
an excellent date to turn over a new government. 


John Kendrick Bangs’ 
Best Books 


Joun KENDRICK BANGs is known to every reader of American 
humor, with which his name is inseparably associated. As editor of 
Puck his work has a peculiar interest for the readers of this periodical. 
To those who wish to have the best of his work —wit, humor, humor- 
ous satire, farces, whimsical fancy, briglit dialogue, and repartee—in 
a beautiful permanent edition, this offer must particularly appeal. 
The eight volumes include: . , 


1. A House-Boat on the Styx 5. The Idiot at Home 
2. The Pursuit of the House-Boat 6. Ghosts I Have Met | 
3. lr. Bonaparte of Corsica 7. The Booming of Acre Hill 
4. Coffee and Repartee 8. The Bicyclers, 
and The Idiot and Three Other Farces 


_ The Bight Handsome Volumes contain more than Two Hundred Pull-Page 
-lastrations by Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, H. W. McVickar, 


C. H. Johason, F. T. Richards, Jr., Edward Pentieid, and Peter Newell 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send th 

back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 every month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us 
during these months, on receipt of your ye for these books we will enter 

ou as a subscriber to either Harper’s 
*s Bazar for one year without 

state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SHAVING STIC 

SOFTENS, 
SOOTHES, 

REFRESHES, 


“FEELS GOOD ON THE FACE” 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT THAN A 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK ? 


IT WILL AFFORD MONTHS OF COMFORT AND PLEASURE 
AND BE A DAILY REMINDER OF THE GIVER. 


FOR YOUR POCKET 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEALERS 
1 TOILET ARTICLES. 


MAILED ON RECEIPT oF 25*1F YOUR DEALER 
DOES NOT SUPPLY You. 


ASAMPLE OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK MAILED 
OM RECEIPT OF 4%1N STAMPS. 


like million delighted men and. boys are carrying in their 

combination screw driver, letter opener and paper cuter, which, like Williams’ | 

Shaving Soap, they find . Have you had one? It is free for  two-cemt stamp to cover cos: 
of mailing. Addren THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dep. 26 GLASTONBURY, CONN 


How many gifts do you expect to get that you will not want? How 
many that you will not need? How many that you can not use? Incidentally, 
how many gifts of that sort do you expect to give? 


TOOK TIME. 
Ma Watrus.— Willie, did you brush your teeth this morning ? 
Witte WALRUS.— Nb, Ma.- I was afraid if I did that I’d be 
late for school. 
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| The holiday spirit eve 7 C | U b | 
for all seasons | k t a | S 


Club Cocktail cheereth —alone are worthy to begin the 
“the good friend — maketh feast. They're exquisitely | 
| the host glad and the host- blended and aged to ade- 
| hcious aroma. Just strain 
through cracked ice and 


carefree and assur- 


the Whole company 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


’ 
HARTFORD NEW YORK ; LONDON 


PUCK’S NEW 


Those of our readers who, in former years, have made their 
friends a CHRISTMAS PRESENT of a year’s Subscription to PUCK, 
will be glad to learn that we have a New Presentation Card this 
year. It is designed by the well-known artist, Mr. F. A. Nankivell, 


5 and is a beautiful example of color-printing. 


The Best Christmas Present— 
A Year’s Subscription fo PucR and 
Puck’s Christmas Card : 
This card, (size 744 x5% inches,) printed in five colors and gold, 
is truly a work of art, worthy of a place in an Album, or to be framed, 


Many people have, no doubt, often thought of a year’s subscription thy. being a perpetual reminder of the giver. The names of the giver 
to Puck as A SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, but have refrained and receiver are printed on the card as indicated. 


from giving it, owing to the difficulty of making the presentation. The : 
“usual plan has been to present a receipted bill from the publishers ; Now, here is something tangible to gives 


NSS “Twi SEEM Stow TY You. 


but as this is like putting the price-mark on a present, that plan has never To send by mail to distant dear ones; * 
been popular. It remained for Puck to overcome this difficulty. If you To put in the stocking, or to lay under the Xmas tree. 
desire to present a subscription to Puck to anybody, send us Five Dollars, 


tion book for one year, and receive from us by return of mail a Card, aim is to show our friends a unique way of making A SUITABLE 
of which the above reduced sketch gives the design in outline. CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Address PUCK, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS. SUPERSTITIONS. 
|" 1s deemed unlucky by the Arabs of Aden to receive an ulster at Christmas. 


THe Esguimavux are unusually superstitious at the holiday season. Even 
by the smallest child, an automobile will not be accepted as an Xmas gift. It 
is said that in the last 250 years there is no recorded exception to this rule. 


* 

BEFORE EATING his Christmas candle, a Laplander always blows it out. 

* 
AMONG THE happy Hottentots, Santa Claus takes the form of a shark that 
- stands on one leg and barks like a dog. The origin of this superstition is lost 
i in antiquity. 

AMONG THE Mad Mullah’s followers, the practice of hanging up stockings 
is strongly discouraged. A hanging stocking is believed by the Mullahites to be 
a certain attracter of housemaid’s knee. 

CHRISTMAS TREES are shunned by the natives along the Amazon, particu- 
larly those of the candle bearing variety. A dread of forest fires is supposed to 
be at the bottom of this belief. 

RUSSELL SaGE regards it as unlucky to spend money on Christmas Eve. 
* 
THE INHABITANTS of Venezuela believe it to be very unlucky to start a 


revolution during Christmas week. On the contrary, January 1 is regarded as 
an excellent date to turn over a new government. 


John Kendrick Bangs’ 
vounes | BESt BooKs | 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT THAN A 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK? 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEALERS IT WILL AFFORD MONTHS OF COMFORT AND PLEASURE 
IN TOILET ARTICLES. AND BE A DAILY REMINDER OF THE GIVER. 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25°1F YOUR DEALER [| OR YOUR POCKET 
DOES NOT SUPPLY YoU. Something like « million delighted men and boys are carrying in their 
ri pockets our souvenir combination keyring, screw driver, letter openzy and paper cutter, which, hke Williams 
ASAMPLE OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK MAILED Shaving Soap, they find indispensable. Have you had one ? It is free for « two-cent to cover cos:! 
ON RECEIPT OF 4%IN STAMPS. of mailing. Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. 26 GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


How MANY gifts do you expect to get that you will not want? How 
many that you will not need? How many that you can not use? Incidentally, 
how many gifts of that sort do you expect to give? ; 


JouHN KENDRICK BANGs is known to every reader of American 
humor, with which his name is inseparably associated. As editor of 
Puck his work has a peculiar interest for the readers of this periodical. 
To those who wish to have the best of his work —wit, humor, humor- 
ous satire, farces, whimsical fancy, bright dialogue, and repartee—in 
a beautiful permanent edition, this offer must particularly appeal. 
The eight volumes include : 


1. A House-Boat on the Styx 5. The Idiot at Home 
2. The Pursuit of the House-Boat 6. Ghosts I Have Met 
3. Tir. Bonaparte of Corsica 7. The Booming of Acre Hill 


4. Coffee and Repartee 8. The Bicyclers, 
and The Idiot and Three Other Farces 


The Bight Handsome Volumes contain more than Two Hundred Full-Page 
Mlastrations by Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, H. W. McVickar, 
C. H. Johason, F. T. Richards, Jr., Edward Penfield, and Peter Newell 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
k at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 every mionth for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us 
during these months, on receipt of your uest for these books we will enter 
ou as a subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or 
*s Bazar for one year without additional cost to you. In writing, 

state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TOOK TIME. 
Ma Watrus.— Willie, did you brush your teeth this morning ? 
WILLIE WALRUS.—No, Ma. I was afraid if I did that I’d be 
late for school. 
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exception the best Toilet Perfume made” 
THE CENUINE 


Are You 
Prepared for Emergencies ? 
Can you retire to-night with the calm assurance 
that you are fully prepared to defend your life and 
the lives of those depending upon your protection 
(not to mention your property) against the possible 
visit of a murderous marauder, or are you taking 
chances? Before the Iver Jounson Safety Automatic 
Revolver was invented, there was but one good 
argument against keeping a revolver in the house— 
the fear of accidental discharge. 

That reason no longer exists 


IVERJOHNSO 


REVOLVERS 


cannot possibly  - accident—safe for every- 
one the rh e safety mechanism is a 
safety lever operated only by the trigger. The firing 
pin (which discharges the cartridge) is entirely 
separated from the hammer and is never touched by 
it—this is where the action of the safety lever comes 
in; when the trigger is pulled it raises the lever § 
between the hammer and firing pin, receives the 
blow of the hammer and transmits it to the firing 
pin, which in turn strikes the cartridge cap—dis- 


charge follows. 


That’s why you can 


“MURRAY @ LANMAN’S 


FLORIDA WATER -“Hammer the Hammer” 


‘An acceptable gift at all Seasons but especially _ 


appropriate as a Christmas Box. 


Be sure you get the genuine Murray & Lanman’s. 


Safety Automatic 


$6.00 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Antidyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


of an IvER JouNson if you like — throw the 
revolver around as carelessly as you please— 
it cannot go off unless you deliberately pull 


New Yor OFFIcE: 


the trigger. 

Learn about it; our bright little 
_ booklet, “ Shots,” with our hand- 
some catalogue will be sent you 

Spree. Sor the asking. 
Iver Johnson Revolvers are 
for sale at all Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Houses 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Ale LOVERS OF 


THE O’NEILL DRAWINGS 
will wish to own 


The Loves of Edwy 
By Rose O’NBILL. 
Sixty-four illustrations by the suitor. 
All Bookstores, or paid $1.50. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 


RECOMMENDED -BY PHYSICIANS AND 
CONNOISSEURS 


COOK'S 
||| 


A. SANTAELLA Baker TAMPA, Fle. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
campaign slogan: Four 
years more of the full 
stocking! 


IN SOMETHING of 
the sense that the 
pen is mightier than 
the sword, the stock- 


‘ling, at this season, is 


mightier than the 
sock. 


A WHOPPER. 
“Our house is sixteen stories high,” 
Said truthful Ted MacGlory. 
‘*For tho’, ’cept three, each one’s a lie, 
’T is true each lie ’s a ‘story.’” 


Abbott's Ai 


Bitters has the call wherever 


system is needed ; 


builds up flesh and nerve tissue. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR =~ 
AND SONS=—— 


i 


== Paper Warehouses = == 
= 32—36 Bleecker St. — = 
AND 


20 Beekman St. 
P. 0. Box 
= Telephone 1843 § Soring. 


NEW YORK. 


Mt 


| 
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THE MAN who wears 
patent hygienic under- 
wear should ‘hang up’ 
his one piece suit. 


THE MAN, who dur- 
ing the holidays goes 
shopping with his wife, 
is gaspingly glad on 
his return uptown that 
something comes but 
once a year, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED— 


20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICACO. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 


| | | | 
: ii. | yy 
; 
| fery Automat 
- ‘ 
$5 
. 
Extra Length Bbis. 
. j Biued Finish gec. per inch 
extra 
Bar Keepers Friend 
4 , it wili shine on! It benefits all metals, minerais 
1 lb box. For sale by drug 
‘i 
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Go the Readers of Puck 


“THE POLITICIANS tell us these are Prosperous times, 
and for some of us they tell the truth. For instance, 
those of you who 
SUBSCRIBE TO PUCK. 
are undoubtedly Prosperous because you are among 
those who are blessed with a steady income. 
This income may not be in dollars, but it is in 
something better, and that is good, honest, hearty, 


wholesome 
LAUGHTER. 


Laughter is of sterling value all the world over, and 
whether it consist merely of a twinkling eye, a warmish 
sensation about the cockles of the heart, a grin a trifle 
broader than the normal width of the face, Mirth is every- 
where legal tender and worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
One of PUCK S pet economic principles is: 


THE FREE COINAGE OF HAPPINESS 


and now that the political campaign is over and 
Mr. Roosevelt is back in the White House as a 
duly elected President, it is well that you should 
know that PUCK’S efforts are to be directed in 
a fierce 


CRUSADE AGAINST THE BLUES, 


To this end between now and January Ist, 1906, he pro- 
poses to augment your income in hilarity by sending into 
your homes some fifty-six issues of his reading matter 
suitably embellished with pictures and cartoons before which 
no fad, folly, falsehood or fake can hold up its head. 
There will be 
EASTER NUMBERS 
full of Post Lenten gayety. 
THANKSGIVING NUMBERS 


filled with turkey, cranberry sauce and pumpkin pies, 
pleasing to all the senses, redolent with wit, and 


NO CHESTNUTS IN THE STUFFING. 
There will be 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


that bubble all over with mirth and merriment 
and the spirit of Brotherly Love, Earthly Peace 
and Good Will to all men—jolly in their fun, 
buoyant in prose and poetry, prismatic and dainty 
of tint, and, above all, numbers that are not afraid 
to celebrate 


THE KIND OF CHRISTMAS THAT WE 
USED TO HAVE. 


Santa Claus still lives and PUCK is not ashamed to con- 
fess his belief in him. Christmas trees are still fashionable 
where PUCK seeks his friends, and he has a merry quip 
for every branch of them. Mistletoe and pretty girls are 
as fair a combination to-day as they were when your 
grandfather observed your grandmother standing beneath a 
spray in ye good old days, and PUCK’S chandelier groans 
with the bundles of it he has hung thereon, and any young 
maid who walks beneath it in PUCK’S presence does so 
at her own peril— and all of this is duly attested in the 
honestly beautiful dainties we are preparing for you in 
the guise of 
PUCK’S CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


As for the issues that came before, between and after these, 
you will think that all PUCK’S numbers are special num- 
bers because they will be fat with good things. There will 
be pictures in black and white and in color by 


ALL YOUR OLD FRIENDS 
who have made you forget your troubles in the past, with 
many others by picture-makers who expect to 
BECOME YOUR NEW FRIENDS. 
Every issue will contain some kind of a 
SHORT STORY. 


There will be no end of 
BURLESQUE NOVELS 

By [ir. Bert Leston Taylor. 
There will be at least two series by Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs, the author of “A Houseboat on 
the Styx” and “Coffee and Repartee,” one of 
which is already in hand and narrates 
THE ADVENTURES OF IRS. RAFFLES; 

Or, The Amateur Crackswoman of Newport. 

In cartoon and text PUCK proposes to try to do for 
Society what he has tried to do in Politics. There are 
SOCIAL SHAIIS 

to be shown up in their true colors, and 
PATRICIAN PRETENDERS 
whose little pretentious pretenses PUCK proposes to prick, 
and while he will never raise his voice to 
DAMAGE THE GOOD 
there need be no fear that he will be 
TENDER WITH THE VICIOUS. 
PUCK believes that there is just as much 
GOOD SOCIETY IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK 
as there is in 
THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
and when he gets through with his consideration of our 
American Aristocracy, 
THE “400”" WILL LOOK LIKE 
Nor is PUCK going to forget those poor people who have 
their own or 
OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY TO BURN, 
You must read the articles his coming numbers will con- 


tain on 
FRAZZLED FINANCE 
By Thomas W. Boston of Lawson, 
on 

The Standard Hoyle Company, The U. S. Steal Cor- 
poration, Contaminated Copper and The Standard Author 
Trust. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to PUCK’S 

readers, as well as for the consideration of those 

unfortunate people who are not PUCK’S readers, 

in the hope that the former will reason with the 

latter and that the latter will be persuaded to join 

the noble army of 

HEARTY LAUGHERS 

who represent the health, vigor and doers of the 

world, The subscription price is $5.00 per annum 

with no deductions to anybody, only if you 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 
you will get all these issues to which we refer 
FROM DATE TO JANUARY Ist, 1906. 


Wishing you a Happy New Year, we remain, 


as always, 
Yours for Prosperity, 
Puck. 
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RED TOP RYE 


Was Awarded the 


MEDA 


COULD HIGHER TRIBUTE BE PAID A WHISKEY FOR 


PURITY, MELLOWNESS, ACE AND 
HEALTHFULNESS 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 


DISTILLERS 


MAIN OFFICES: CINCINNATI, O. ST. JOSEPH, MO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1358 BROADWAY CHICACO OFFICE: 189 LASALLE Sr. 
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